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NEWS OF THE | WEEK. 


Many years have iti since the Tower-guns thundered forth, as 
they did on Wednesday last, the proclamation of victories and a 
peace important enough for that mode of official rejoicing : Ghuznee 
has a second time yielded to our arms, Cabul has been reoccupied 
in triumph ; and China has succumbed. 

The submission of China took every one by surprise. Every- 
body expected, as matter of course, to learn by the next mail that 
another great town had been taken and another great slaughter 
committed, and, as usual, that there was an intention to go to 
Pekin; but none, that the fatal blow had been struck and the vast 
empire had acknowledged itself vanquished. ‘There was in fact, as 
usual, another great town taken and another great slaughter com- 
mitted ; but with differences. The invading fleet ascended the 
river Yang-tse-kiang until it reached the strongly-fortified town of 
Ching-kiang-foo, which was invested and stormed ‘I'he Chinese de- 
fended it with an obstinacy accounted for by the event: the repulse 
of the foe or the fall of the town was to decide the contest between 
the empires. They resisted, therefore, with a valour that, disci- 
plined and informed by science, would have been irresistible: the 
English advanced with equal valour, and with discipline and science, 
and Ching-kiang-foo fell. The loss on both sides attested the 
fierceness of the struggle : prodigies of valour were performed. The 
spirit which animated each side is well illustrated by two traits of 
personal heroisus—the coolness with which Lieutenant Cuppy 
scaled the wall, bestrode it, and sat, a target for the enemy, while 
he helped over the British soldiers into the city which they had 
resolved to master; and the majestic despair with which the Tartar 
chief, beaten in the resources of a general but not vanquished ia 
courage, retired to his home, seated himself in a chair, made his 
people set tire to the building, and so perished; a fate of which the 
classic grandeur provokes the admiration of the conqueror, from 
whose triumpn he thus withdrew in a gloomy pageant of his own. 
The city taken, the British held in their hand the key of the high- 
ways of China—of its great water-communication. Ching-kiang- 
foo lies on the southern bank of the Yang-tse-kiang, and on 
the eastern bank of the Great Canal, which here enters the 
river ; leaving it again at its northern side a little to the west- 
ward; and less than fifty miles above the crossing of the canal, 
on the river, lies Nankin. The fleet therefore occupied a great cross- 
ing of roads—one to the North and the capital, the other Eastward 
to the ocean, another to the Southern provinces, and the fourth 
Westward to Nankin. By that water-carriage circulate the necessa- 
ties of life in China, and the British grasped its heart. It was 
scarcely requisite to go beyond that except to seize the fruits of vic- 
tory; and thus their appearance at Nankin was the signal for prompt 
submission. New High Commissioners were specially deputed by 
the Emperor: under the guns of the British, the Chinese digni- 
taries forgot those indispensable etiquettes which formerly made 
them unable to receive any communications but petitions; and 
they scon agreed to a treaty, of which the most important points 
are, the pay ‘ment of twenty-one millions of dollars by way of costs 
in the action, the permanent concession of Hong- -kong, the open- | 
ing of five principal ports to our trade, the admission of consiils at 
those ports, and the recognition of national equality in diploma- 
tic communications. There i is an unauthenticated rumour that an 
Ambassador is to come from the court of Pekin to St. James’s; a 
proceeding which would do more to set China right as to the real 
position of affairs in the world than any thing else. 

Such is the present result of the Opium War. With our 
opinions of its wicked origin, it is to be expected that we should | 
value the treaty chiefly as affording the opportunity of withdrawing | 
our soldiers from a brutalizing career, and as, in so far, extricating 
our councils from a growing embarrassment. The absolutely 
“final” nature of the settlement may be reasonably doubted: it | 

















certainly closes this chapter of the history of our relations with | 
China upon sufferance: the contents of the next chapter are beyond | 
a guess—much more the close of that. 
The Indian news is scarcely less imposing. The paths which | 
our betrayed warriors lately trod in bloody rout have now been | 





retraced in triumph. The native tribes, who perhaps fancied that 
because they had massacred a few thousands of British they had been 
a match for Britain, put forth all their strength to maintain their 
imaginary superiority. They assembled in numbers; manned their 
familiar heights; disputed the ground, where they had the stranger 
at a disadvantage, post by post and latterly inch by inch; and ina 
restless, evasive, yet bold and daring host of irregulars, presented 
the most formidable obstacle to the march of a regular army. In 
General Pottock they appear to have encountered as apt an 
enemy as they could have found: their scattered force, which made 
a stand and a fight on every hill-tep, was assailed by a war of detach- 
ments, skilfully combined; and the march from Gundamuck to 
Cabul was one skirmish, in which the British drove the barbarians 
before them as the Highlanders of Breadalbane lately drove before 
them the herds of deer, over hill and dale, to the last scene of dea tly 
sport. The Tezeen valley, erewhile the pl: ace of Britons’ captivity, 
was the place of the decisive contest ; which was obstinate, and 
waged hand to hand; but the rude spear failed before the disci- 
plined bayonet, and the mountainecrs were routed. The storm 
of resistance, so long faced, had now spent its fury, and the march 
into Cabul was a gay show. 

Ghuznee, the lesser Cabul in British disaster, was approached by 
General Nort ina similar manner from Candahar; and the place 
which had before fallen to British valour, but had mastered the con- 
querors by the force of hardship and treachery, was now crushed 
when Britain a second time put forth her strength: the fortress 
was razed to the ground. 

The prisoners, all but one, had been recovered. Some hundreds 
of Sepoys at Ghuznee were released from slavery. The fewer but 
more illustrious prisoners of Cabul were found, some of them in 
the city, and the others were sent to it. General Potrock had 
despatched Gencral Sate to meet the returned captives, among 
whom was his own wife: Sir Ronerr Sars, the hero of Jellalabad, 
rode out as a conqueror and returned as the guardian of FLorENTINE 
Saxe, the heroine of Cabul, who sent word to him nof to surrender, 
when his doing so was demanded as the price of her own release. 
Exprep Porrinasr just emerged from captivity in the mountain- 
fastnesses as his uncle was acknowledged victor of the Celestial 
Empire. In the meeting of friends, how many who were not there 
would be remembered !—ill-judging and hapless M‘NaGuren ; 
Burnes, who fell by the policy he condemned but obeyed; the 
unfortunate E.peuinsrone; the invincible Srurt, whose bed of 
mortal sickness was out in the works, the last gleam of life being 
spent in labouring to retrieve fortunes which must come too late 
for the dying man! The deeds of that distant region, in adversity 
and triumph, are like the romance of elder times. 

Cabul has been reoccupied. What was next to be done does 
not appear. The supposition has all along been that the army 
would retreat in October. There is a letter which, if authentic, 
appears to be written by no other than General Potnock: it dis- 
misses the idea of destroying Cabul, as self-destructive to the 
army, and closes by announcing a retreat in October. ‘The pri- 


| soners have been rescued; the ignorant and daring mountain- 


tribes have been made to feel the power, the determination, and 
the perseverance of England to the point of resistless triumph ; and 
the avowed objects of this last demonstration have thus been rea- 
lized: but whether there is to be any preparatory measure or not 
before the relinquishment of the country, unjustly invaded and un- 
profitably held—any treaty, any act to settle the succession, any 
dismemberment in favour of our faithful and eulogized Sikh allies— 
does not appear. Whatever the course chosen, however, unques- 
tionably the events in the East promise, to use Lord Encen- 
BorovGn's words, “the restoration of peace to Asia.” 





The forced peace with China is too grand a subject to be over- 


| looked by the French newspapers ; and, true to the genius of their 


country, ‘they regard it on broad and abstract princip sles. Already 


| they view it as an European question; claim a share in the new 


ingress to the sealed region; and speculate on the field of propa 
gandism opened to European superiority and energy. And they 
are right. Never before had the accumulated intelligence and 
wealth of Europe so vast a field suddenly opened to them. Some 
of our neighbours seem half or wholly angry with this new instance 
of the vaunted ¢ nergy of the Anglo- Saxon race, and speculate on a 
partition of China among England and her European rivals. Pars 
titioned or “ regenerated,” China henceforth enters upon a new 
existence ; having been dragged in as a subject of European discus- 
sion, and made its ports the goals for the emulous intrusion of 





}| European rivals, 


If E aglish “ diffusion of useful knowledge” and French “ poli- 
| tical regeneration” extend into the Celestial Empire, how much 
longer will Japan succeed in excluding the foreigner? It will want 


but that link to make Luropeanism encircle the globe. 
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Spain is again in trouble. There is a Ministerial crisis: all the 
Parliamentary offices have been delegated to Opposition members ; 
and the Regent alters his Cabinet, rather than dissolve the Cortes 
and risk an election where there is no certainty that revolution is 
not at work. For Barcelona is in open insurrection; the Provi- 
sional Committee, organized by its inhabitants, “negotiates” with 
the military commander, a prisoner in his own citadel; while mar- 
tial law obtains in the country around. In Madrid itself there have 
been reports of a rioting, or a general Republican insurrection, and 
of Government precautions ; and then again these reports have been 
contradicted. Where so much is imperfectly known, and perhaps 
more is unknown, it is impossible to perceive the precise tendency 
of passing events; but it seems clear enough that Spain is as far as 
ever from real tranquillity. It must be thus so long as the coun- 
try is divided between such extreme opinions. There are in that 
realm opinions which may be called of our own time and country ; 
and within the same territory, the same streets, and perhaps the 
same house-walls, opinions proper only to semi-barbarous times 
and countries ; each set constituting a real “ public opinion.” The 
composition of society makes it inevitable that the Government 
should be cither immensely in advance of its time as regards the 
people—* the millions,” or immensely behind its time as regards 
all the politically-informed portion of the people—the “ intelligence 
of the country.” It cannot have a Government congenial to the 
state of society until that is rendered more homogeneous and 
brought more up to the European level: a Government below that 
level could not exist. Spain has long years of trouble before it. 


The home news not only sinks to insignificance before the intel- 
ligence from our distant armies, but is in itself unusually meagre 
and stale this week. The old heads are kept up,—increasing desti- 
tution in Paisley; the strike in Ayrshire ; Anti-Corn-law agitation 
at Manchester and Liverpool, (where, by the by, Mr. Coppren 
made one of his best speeches): and a Conservative convert to the 
Peet Free Trade, Mr. Escorr, has been exhorting farmers, at 
Ilminster, to patience under the new ‘Tariff and Corn-law, and to 
manly independent exertion ; and very good sense he spoke, so far 
as it goes. At Manchester, the manufacturers have met in their 
capacity of inhabitants and traders in Cheshire and Lancashire to 
support themselves in their capacity of Anti-Corn-law Leaguers ; 
and they have granted themselves very liberal subsidies towards 
the 50,0007. fund, which begins to make way. The Scottish 
Church question has been a little revived by the meeting of the 
Commission of the General Assembly, and by the new irregular 
Convocation of Nonintrusion ministers; but the Convocation have 
kept their proceedings secret, and the Commission have made their 
proceedings very trite. 

Perhaps the newest thing at home this week is what we set out 
with—the revival of the old Tory custom of firing guns and ringing 
bells for victory. ‘The display is not quite so imposing as it used 
to be: and chiefly for two reasons,—that the papers let everybody 
know every thing many hours before the Government machinery of 
information can be brought into play, so that everybody could have 
told the Park and Tower guns all about the victories long before 
the said guns told the people; and because people have begun to 
have misgivings as to the perfect morality and wisdom of all war- 
like victories. The best part of that matter of technical rejoicing 
is the rumour that there is to be a holyday: any excuse may 
fairly serve for one additional holyday to this overworked people. 


THE NEWS FROM INDIA AND CHINA. 

The overland Indian mail has arrived with news from India and 
China, all triumphant. It left Bombay on the 15th October. 

The first intimation of the news reached London on Monday, in the 
shape of a French telegraphic despatch about China, in these terms— 

** Alexandria, 5th November. 

“ A treaty of peace has been concluded between the British Plenipotentiary 
and the Chinese Government ; the principal articles of which are— 

“1. China will pay in three years 21,000,000 of dollars. 

“2. The ports of Canton, Amoy, Ningpo, and two others, are open to Bri- 
tish commerce. 

“3. The island of Hong-kong is ceded for ever to her Britannic Majesty. 

“4. The prisoners taken will be restored. 

“5. An amnesty shall be proclaimed. 

“6. The officers of the two nations shall be treated on a footing of equality. 

“7. ‘The islands of Chusan and Kolangsoo shall be occupied until the tribute 
shall have been paid.” 

This was succeeded, on Tuesday, by a report, transmitted through 
the French journals, of the expulsion of the British troops from Afgha- 
nistan ; but in a few hours followed the full accounts, conveying the 
announceinent of the recapture of Cabul and Ghuznee, and of the close 
of the Chinese war on the imposing terms indicated in the telegraphic 
despatch, 

China first claims attention, on account of the quasi-final character 
of the achievements there. ‘The East India Company’s steam-fri- 
gate Sesostris had arrived at Bombay, with intelligence from Hong- 
kong to the 10th September and from Nankin to the 31st August. 
The previous mail from the North left Sir Henry Pottinger with the 
expedition ascending the river Yang-tse-kiang, after the reduction of 
Woosung and Shanhai. We take up the narrative in the words 
of a circular issued by Sir Henry Pottinger to the British subjects in 
China, “ Dated on board the steara-frigate Queen, Yang-tse-kian river, 
at Ching-kiang-foo, this 34th day of July 1842 ”— 

“ The expedition was detained by bad weather and other circumstances at 
Woosung until the 6th of July ; on which day it advanced up the river Yang- 
tse-kiang, and on the 14th reached a militery position, built on a range of hills 
commanding the stream ; where two small recently-erected batteries, mounting 
thirteen guns, opencd the first fire since leaving Woosung on the leading ships; 
but were instantly silenced, and the guns, batteries, and military buildings 
connected with them, destroyed as soon as men could be put ashore. 








“ At this point the main body of the fleet was retarded by adverse winds for 
nearly a week ; during which period, some of the ships of war, assisted by the 
steamers, got up to Kishen or Golden Island; where the whole armament, 
amounting to seventy sail of vessels, assembled on the 20th instant, and 
anchored abreast of the city of Ching kiang-foo, [about a hundred and seventy 
miles up the river, and forty-eigit miles distant from Nankin.] A re. 
connoissance having been obtained the s:me evening, the troops were disem- 
barked as early as possible the next rning. It was at this time believed 
that the majority of the Chinese troojs, which had been variously reported 
at from 1,500 to 3,000 men, were in « camp, which was visible from hills 
overhanging the river, at a distance of about three miles. 

“ Against this camp the right brigade moved under Major-General Lord 
Saltoun. The centre brigade, led by Major-General Bartley, was directed in 
the first instance to codperate with the right one in cutting off the anticipated 
retreat of the fugitives from the camp in the direction of the city; and the left 
brigade, headed by Major-General Schoedde, landed on the river-face of the 
city, opposite the fleet ; where it was instructed to escalade the Northern wall; 
which the centre brigade was likewise appointed to do on the Southern side, 
after it had performed the other duty assigned to it. ‘The Chinese troops in 
the camp did not venture to stand the near approach of our men, but, after 
firing three or four distant vollies from their jinjalls and matchlocks, broke and 
dispersed all over the country, which was hilly and covered with the jungle, 
By this time the left brigade had got on shore; when it became obvious that 
the Tartar garrison intended to defend the city; from the walls of which 
they opened a heavy and incessant fire of cannon, jinjalls, wall-pieces, rockets, 
and matchlocks. As the left brigade moved up from the landing-place, the 
Auckland steam-frigate, which had been placed in position for that purpose, 
threw some shells among the enemy on the works with admirable precision, 
but was obliged to cease firing, owing to the rapid advance of the brigade to 
the bottom of the wall; which was most gallantly escaladed under a heavy fire 
from the Tartar troops; who behaved with great spirit, and disputed every inch 
of the ramparts, availing themselves with great tact of their knowledge of the 
localities to gall our troops and screen their own. 

“ The centre brigade got into the city (after some delay in finding a bridge 
to cross the Grand Canal, which runs along the western side of Ching-kiang- 
foo, and separates the walled city from very extensive suburbs,) by blowing 
open one of the gates: but even after the left brigade had received this large 
reinforcement, besides parties of marines and seamen who were landed the mo- 
ment the opposition promised to be so stubborn, the Tartars manfully pro- 
longed the contest for some hours, and it was late in the afternoon before they 
entirely disappeared ; which it is surmised the survivors did by throwing away 
their arms and uniform, and either hiding themselves till night enabled them 
to escape or else mingling with the other inhabitants. ? 

“The city of Ching-kiang-foo is rather more than four miles in circum- 
ference; the works are in excellent repair; and the parapet, which isso thick 
and solid that nothing but cannon-shot could have made any impression on it, 
is pierced with narrow embrasures and loopholes, and flanked at a variety of 
spots with transverse walls. 

“It nas hitherto been impossible to obtain any thing like a precise return of 
the strength of the garrison; but, from calculations made with reference to the 
extent of the works and the ‘Tartar troops scen on them at the same moment, 
it is thought there could not have been less than 3,000 men. Of these it is 
said that 40 Mandarins (officers) and 1,000 men were killed and wounded. 
The Tartar General commanding-in-chief retired to his house when he saw 
that all was lost, made his servants set it on fire, and sat on his chair till he 
was burned to death. His private secretary was found the day after the aasault, 
hidden in a garden; and on being carried to the spot, recognized the half-con- 
sumed body of his master—who was worthy of such a death.” 

Our loss in this engagement was heavier than has been usual in con- 
flicts with the Chinese. ‘This is the official return of the casualties— 

Killed.—Colonel Driver, Sixth M. N. I.; Captain Collinson, Eighteenth 
R. I.; Lieutenant Gibbons, Forty-ninth Regiment. 

Wounded.—Licutenant Bernard, Eighteenth R. 1, slight; Lieutenant 
Baddely, Forty-ninth Regiment, dangerously ; Lieutenant Grant, Forty-ninth 
Regiment, slight; Major Warren and Lieutenant Cuddy, Fifty-fifth Regiment, 
severely ; Captain Simpson, Rifles, severely ; Ensign ‘rovers, Second M. N. 
1, slight; Lieutenant Waddle, Madras Artillery, severely ; Zemidar Number, 
Second M.N.L., severely. 

Kilied.— Major Uniacke. 

Wounded.—Lieutenant Crouch; Lyon, Midshipman. 





Killed and Wounded, Navy 24 
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The expedition soon after proceeded up the river; and having anchored 
off Nankin, on the 5th of August, made preparations for bombarding 
that part of the city near the water. 

The Chinese General commanding the garrison there, Tecupee, was 
by no means prepared for their reception. A memorial which he had 
written to the Emperor on the 5th, and which was intercepted, relates 
the measures taken to provide the fugitives from Ching-kiang-foo with 
shelter and subsistence, and also declares the defenceless state of 
Nankin— 

“ The forces sent to it by the terror-spreading General (Yeking) are for the 
most the remnants of such as have‘aiready been defeated and scattered ; while all 
the best and fresh troops are now engaged following in the train and guard of 
the same General, who has gone to establish his head- quarters at Changchow;; 
and now, while the steamers of the rebellious barbarians are actually pressing 
upon the capital, his Majesty’s slave received a communication from the tere 
ror-spreading General, stating that he will establish his head-quarters at 
Changchow to be ready,to act,in such way as circumstances shall point out. But 
Changchow is more than 500 lee distant from Nankin, and his position there 
leaves it not at all in his power to afford relief in this emergency. The vexing 
thoughts which night and day occupy the mind of his Majesty’s slave fill bis 
whole soul as it were with a perpetual fire.” é 

General Gough estimates the numbers of the military in the city at 
9,000, besides militia: but Tecupee explains above why little reliance 
could be placed upon them ; even if that number could have sufficed for 
the defence of a city extending over a space of many miles, and said to 
be filled with a million of inhabitants, who already began to show signs 
of fear for their property and lives, 

On the 11th, and subsequent days, a large division of the army, 
under the command of Lord Saltoun, landed to the west of the city, 
and took up a position on a hill about half a mile distant from the walls. 
But while these and other formidable preparations were in progress, a 
flag of truce was sent out to the British Plenipotentiary, praying for 
a cessation of hostilities, and announcing that Commissioners having 
full powers from the Emperor were on their road in order to treat for 
peace. The assauit on Nankin, which was designed for the 15th, was 
therefore postponed. The High Imperial Commissioners arrived on 
the 15th. ‘Their style and titles are thus set forth— 
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“1, Kee-Ying, a member of the Imperial Family, and Commander-in- 
Chief of the Tartar troops in Konang-Sung. 2. Elipo, Lieutenant-General 
of Chapoo, a former Governor of Che-kiang, but degraded last year in con- 
sequence of his having liberated the prisoners, 3. Gau, General-in-Chief of 
the provinces Keang-sou and Keang-si.” 

Visits of ceremony between the Commissioners and the Plenipoten- 
tiary were followed by conferences for business. On the 26th another 
circular announced the result. 

“TO HER BRITANNIC MAJESTY’S SUBJECTS IN CHINA. 

“ Her Britannie Majesty’s Plenipotentiary, &c. in China, has extreme gra- 
tification in anno®ncing to her Majesty’s subjects in China, that he has this 
day concluded and signed, with the Chinese High Commissioners deputed to 
negotiate with him, a treaty, of which the following are the most important 
provisions— i : ; 

“1, Lasting peace and friendship between the two empires. 

“2. China to pay 21,000,000 dollars in the course of the present and three 
succeeding years. 

«3. The ports of Canton, Amoy, Foo-chow foo, Ningpo, and Shanhai, to 
be thrown open to British merchants; consular officers to be appointed to re- 
side at them; and regular and just tariffs of import and export (as well as in- 
land transit) duties to be established and published. 

“4. The island of Hong-kong to be ceded in perpetuity to her Britannic 
Majesty, her heirs and successors. 

“5. All sujects of her Britannic Majesty (whether natives of Europe or 
India) who may be confined in any part of the Chinese empire to be uncondi- 
tionally released. 

“6. An act of full and entire amnesty to be published by the Emperor, 
under his Imperial sign manual and seal, to all Chinese subjects, on account of 
their having held service or intercourse with, or resided under, the British 
Government or its officers. 

“7, Correspondence to be conducted on terms of perfect equality among the 
officers of both Governments. 

“8, On the Emperor's assent being received to this treaty, and the payment 
of the first instalment, 6,000,000 dollars, her British Majesty’s forces to retire 
from Nankin and the Grand Canal, and the military posts at Chinhai to be 
also withdrawn; but the islands of Chusan and Kolangsoo are to be held until 
the money-payments and the arrangements for opening the ports be completed. 

“In promulgating this highly-satisfactory intelligence, her Majesty’s Pleni- 
potentiary, &c. purposely refrains from any detailed expressious of his own 
sentiments as to the surpassing skill, energy, devotion, and valour, which have 
distinguished the various grades, from the highest to the lowest, of all arms of 
her Majesty’s combined forces, during the contest that has led to these mo- 
mentous results, The claims which have been thus established will be doubt- 
less acknowledged by the highest authorities. In the mean time, her Majesty's 
Plenipotentiary congratulates her Majesty’s subjects in China on the occasion 
of a peace, which he trusts and believes will, in due time, be equally beneficial 
to the subjects and interests of both Englaud and China. 

God save the Queen. 

“ Dated on board the steam-frigate Queen, in the Yang-tze-kiang river, off 
Nankin, this 26ch day of August 1842. Henry Porrincer, 

“ Her Majesty’s Plenipotentiary. 

“G. A. Malcolm, Secretary of Legation.” 

On the terms of this argreement the Bombay correspondent of the 
Morning Chronicle remarks— 

“Tt will be observed, that in no one provision of the treaty is there the 
slightest allusion to the opium-trade, the actual cause of the war; and it is 
said, that although the Commissioners were very desirous of introducing some 
article on this point, Sir H. Pottinger refused to almit it; stating that the 
Chinese must impose restrictions on their own subjects if they wished to pro- 
hibit the traffic. Thus, recognized by neither power, the opium-trade will 
henceforth be a system of dangerous but lucrative smuggling, and doubtless 
soon prove the source of fresh jealousies and misunderstandings with the 
Chinese. We can but regret that the question as to its lawfulness has not 
been finally set at rest.” 

Another writer on the spot partly accounts for the omission — 

“Tam glad to say that, when the subject of opium-indemnity was brought 
above-board during the negotiating, Sir Henry distinctly stated, that with that 
he had nothing to do: it was a traffic which had never been approved of or 
patronized by the British Government; and he was of opinion that, if the 
Chinese would make it a legitimate article of commerce, and impose a very 
high duty on it, the British Government would render them all assistance to 
prevent its being smuggled into their country, by stationing cruisers on the 
coast for the purpose. After this, who will call this an opium war ? ” 

; plement of the Canton Gazette asserts ‘that an officer of high 
rank is immediately to be sent from the Court of Pekin to represent 
his sovereign at the Court of St. James’s. 

The Chronicle’s correspondent sums up a few additional particulars— 

“It appears the Emperor at first objected to throw open the port of Foo- 
chow-foo; on the ground that as this place was within seventy miles of thie 
tract of country where the black teas are grown, the English would take their 
cargoes in here, instead of at Canton, (which is four hundred miles off,) and 
consequently the trade of the latter place would be ruined. The Plenipoten- 
tiary, however, refused to yield the point; and his Majesty was obliged ulti- 
mately to give way. 

“At the time the Sesostris left Nankin, the Mandarins appeared mos 
anxions for our departure from this neighbourhood ; and the 6,000,000 dollars 
required to be paid cre the expedition would be withdrawn was in the course 
of collection. Four millions, indeed, had been already tendered as an instal- 
ment; but Sir H. Pottinger refused to receive any thing less than the whole 
sum. 

“Immediately after the signature of the treaty, it was despatched to the 
Emperor for ratification ; and on its return, which was expected in about ten 
days, Major Malcolm was to convey it to England, vid Suez, by the H.C. 
steamer Auckland. 

“ At the time of the settlement of differences, sickness had begun to appear 
extensively among the men, both of the land and sea. Upwards of a hundred 
belonging to the Ninety -eighth Regiment had died 

“There are at present off Nankin, her Majesty’s ships Cornwallis, Blonde, 
Modeste, Childers, Clio, and Algerine, her Majesty’s steamers Vixen and 
Driver, and the East India Company's stcamers Auckland, Queen, Pluto, 
Phlegethon, and Medusa; which vessels retain their position until payment 
of the instalment. Her Majesty’s ships Endymion, Calliope, and Dido, and 
the East India Company’s steamer Proserpine, are stationed off the Great 

Canal. ‘he steamer Nemesis was to proceed to Formosa, to obtain the release 
of the captured crews of the Anne and Nerbudda. 

“At fieng Kong there remain her Majesty’s ships Blenheim, Wolverine, 
e, and the East India Company’ssteamers Memnon and Hooghly 
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Vo this rapid narrative of the main events m y b 
resting ext s from official despatehes and from letters in the Indian 

papers, characteristic of the novel scenes in which our countrymen | 
have been engaged. ‘The first, from a letter dated Chin-kiang, de- | 
Scribes ihe storming of that city and the sequel— 





| death. 


“The ladders were planted with magic rapidity ; and the grenadicr company 
of the Fifty-fifth (who were, properly speaking, the forlorn hope) commenced 
their dangerous ascent, under cover of a close fire from the Rifles, who were 
stretched on their fronts on the face of the hill, picking off every man who 
showed himself at the embrasures; from which, however, the enemy kept up a 
very deadly fire for some minutes, and a good many of our men fell dead and 
wounded. ‘The first man who reached the top of the wall was Lieutenant 
Cuddy, of the grenadicr company of the Fifty fifth. He behaved with matchless 
gallantry: slowly but firmly be climbed the Indder: on reaching the top, he 
waved his sword, and then deliberately seated himself on the wall and assisted 
his men over. At this moment, the auxiety and interest felt by every one 
for his safety, who witnessed his daring conduct, was intense. I could scarcely 
breathe. It was more than miraculous that he was not shot dead or hurled 
from the wall: it was like a man jumping into his own coffin, He was severely 
wounded in the foot by a jinjall ball while on the wall, which disabled him for 
the rest of the day. In about a quarter of an hour, the ensign of England and 
the colours of the Fifty-fifth were shown from the wall; which was responded 
to by three hearty cheers from the fleet. But though the colours were shown, 
the place was by no means taken: on the contrary, they had the greatest dif- 
ficulty in driving the enemy from the walls. The Tartars fought with great 
bravery, made repeated charges on our men with their long spears, and disputed 
every inch of ground. The British bayonet, however, at length prevailed. 
The day before the battle, it was thought that not more than 1,000 or 1,500 
Tartar soldicrs were in the town: it is now believed that there must have 
been nearer 5,000. Well was it for us that our force was superior to this, 
otherwise we might have been taken by surprise, and no saying what the con- 
sequences might have been. 

“It is discipline, not courage, that the enemy want. 
desperate and devoted bravery were common throughout the day; and some of 
their leaders, in particular, when they found that the day was inst them, 
were observed to spur their horses against our bayonets, and thus court their 



















Instances of the most 





“T walked through a part of the town next day with an escort. It was al- 
most entirely deserted ; at least no further resistance was offered by its now 
terror-stricken inhabitants. 4 need not say that the most disgusting sights 
met the eye at every step. The dead and wounded of the enemy (although 
most of them had been carried away) were lying about in all directions; no 
attention whatever being paid tothe latter. Already had the houses and shops 
been broken open, and the most valuable property (as teas, bales of silks, furs, 
&c.) was scattered about like rubbish. All the houses which were supposed 
to have any connexion with Government or Government- officers were either 
burnt or being burnt. As at other places we have taken from the Chinese, 
suicides were committed to a fearful extent: men, women, and children were 
found strangled, or taken out of the wells by dozens. But why dwell on scenes 
so repulsive ?—scenes at which humanity should blush, but which are the too 
frequent and unavoidable concomitants of war!” 

A despatch from Sir Hugh Gough, narrating the assault on Ching- 
kiang-foo, forcibly depicts the horrors of the day— 

“ The sun now became so overpowering, that it was impossible to move with 
men already fatigued by their exertions; and I regret to say that several died 
from the intense heat. . ™ ve * > ¥ 

“ The following morning, search was made for arms, ammunition, and trea- 
sure. About 60,000 dollars worth of Sycee silver was found in public offices ; 
and all the arms and arsenals diszovered were destroyed. 

“ Tt would appear that the Tartar soldiers did not caleulate on the rapidity 
of our movements, and considered the city impregnable. A great number of 
those who escaped our fire committed suicide, after destroying their families. 
The loss of life has been, therefore, appalling; and tt may be said that the Man- 
ichoo race in this city is extinct. As in all other places we have taken, the 
respectable inhabitants have fled, as well as the local authorities. ‘The suburbs 
rger than the city, which is about four miles in cireumference. Plunder- 
‘king in by hundreds from the country, have joined the populace; and 
is their systematic mode of proceeding, that in one instance which 
came to my knowledge, they set fire to both ends of a street in the western 
suburb, where e was 1 large pawnbroker's shop, (uniformly the first object of 
pillege) in order to check all interruption, while they carried off their booty by 
the side-] I was most anxious to put a stop to these seenes of devasta- 
tion, but it would not have been practicable in so wide a labyrinth of streets 
and lanes, without constant harassing exposures to the troops, during the hot- 
test season of the year.” 

Major-General Schoedde, who was 
ing it into a real attack if he saw proj 
bravery of his adversaries— 

“ As we had only three ladders, reinforcements could not follow very quickly 
and the enemy defended himself with the greatest gallantry, disputing every 
inch of ground, and fighting hand to hand with our men. Major Warren, com- 
manding Fifty-fifth Foot, after he was wounded himself, cut down two of the 
enemy, and was personally engaged with a third, whilst the Fifty-iifth and rifle 
company ‘Thirty-sixth Madras Native Infantry were obliged to carry every 
angle and embrasure at the point of the bayonet.” 
er description by an eye-wituess— 

A Chinese Mandarin, writing to Nankin, says, ‘ These barbarians are very 
fieree, and there is no standing against them; they open our strongest gates 
with a little powder, and walk over our highest walls with pieces of stick.’ I 
never saw such loss of life and property 23 took place here: we lost officers 
and men enough, but it is impossible even to compute tie loss of the Chinese ; 
for when they found they could stand no longer against us, they cut the 
throats of their wives and children, or drove them into wells and ponds, and 
then destroyed themselves: in many houses there were from eight to twelve 
l and f myself saw adozen women and childrea drowning them- 
in a small pond the day after the fight. ‘The whole of the city and 

are a mass of ruins; whole streets have been burnt down, and the 
place y gutted by ¢ vers. 

The writer fir ed adds some general gossip— 

Mandarin, besides a guod many persons of lower rank, are on board 
the flag- ship, 

“ The natives are very kind to us, and have been so all along. Th 
si mnally br ing us prese ‘getables, &e. Their ve getables are very 
‘They have excellent brinjals, French beans, celery, cucumber, &c. ; for these 
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y won't take payment, unless it be 
’? written upon it, which they are all very glad to get. 
“ A vreat many cases of coup-de-soleil cecurred during the day of battle. 














The great, though nothing to what it is in some parts of India. 
Colonel Driver, of the Sixth Madras Native Infantry, and M jor Uniacke, of 
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having lost ab probably owing to their having been 
on board ship isions for seven months, and to their being fresh 
fi vn Dy il d. 

“The y ’ the river is in some parte pic ju 
aid b iful hat on cas k is a dead flat; and, as it is marshy, I 
fear ¥ ll have a l lof fever 

In an official despatch on the reduction of Woosung, Vice-Admiral 
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Sir W. Parker lets one into some of the difficulties of the Chinese au- 
thorities— 

“The troops disembarked in the city from the steam-vessels nearly at the 
same time; when they were joined by the party that marched from Woosung, 
which had previously entered on the west side: but the Mandarin authorities 
had all fled, and the principal inhabitants were departing as fast as possible in 
every direction. The Columbine and Medusa were sent to the southward of 
the city, to endeavour to check this depopulation; but, although the river at 
Shanghae is not less than 650 yards wide, it was literally covered with junks 
and boats of all sizes, carrying off furniture and goods. Tie respectable in- 
habitants, however, who did remain, appeared to regard us with less appre- 
hension than I had anywhere before seen; and they freely produced the sup- 
plies of provisions, &c. that were required. We were informed that the day 
before our arrival a serious affray had occurred between the inhabitants and a 
Mandarin party, and several lives lost, in consequence of the heavy exactions 
of the latter for the avowed purpose of defending the place, and their hasty 
abandonment of it on our approach.” 





In India, “ the progress of our arms” has displayed a double series of 
victories, in the lites of simultaneous march from Jellalabad and Can- 
dahar to Cabul. We left General Pollock with Sir Robert Sale and the 
Jellalabad army at Gundamuck, He reached Jugdulluck on the 8th of 
September; and there he found, posted on the heights, a body of Ghil- 
zies, four or five thousand strong. The General describes the conflict 
which ensued, in a despatch dated “ Camp, Kutta Sung, 9th Sept. 1842,” 
addressed to Major-General J. R. Lumley, Adjutant-General of the 
Army in India— 

“ The enemy were assembled in bodies, apparently under different'chieftains, 
each having a distinguishing standard. ‘Ihe hills they occupied formed an 
amphitheatre, inclining towards the left of the road on which the troops were 
halted while the guns opened ; and the enemy were thus enabled on this point 
to fire into the column, a deep ravine preventing any contact with them. The 
practice of the guns was excellent; yct the enemy appeared so determined on 
making a stand, that the bursting of the shells among them on the right hill, 
which was of a conical shape and difficult ascent, had not the effect of making 
them relinquish it, or of slackening their fire; which now became heavy from 
all parts of their position, causing several casualties. 

* As the guns apeared to have little effect in forcing the enemy to quit the 
heights, I resolved upon attacking them. For this purpose, Captain Broad foot 
was detached to the extreme left of the enemy’s position ; and his sappers com- 
menced ascending a steep hill, on the top of which the enemy were intrenched 
inasungah. Her Majesty’s Ninth Foot, under Lieutenant-Colonel Taylor, 
were directed to cross a deep ravine and assault the hills on the opposite side, 
where the enemy held a ruined fort, and were with their chiefs and cavalry in 
considerable numbers, Her Majesty’s Thirteenth Light Infantry, led by Cap- 
tain Wilkinson, commanding the regiment, attacked the hill, which may be 
considered the key of the position, The Ninth, accompanied by two compa- 
nies of the Thirty-fifth Native Infantry under Lieutenants Boileau and 
Trench, the Thirteenth by 130 men of the Twenty-sixth, led by Captain Ga- 
han, (Major Huish, who, although present in the field, was prevented by his 
wound received at Mamoo Khail from assuming the command,) rushed up the 
heights simultaneously; and the animated and enthusiastic cheer they gave 
seemed to strike a panic into the enemy, for they dared not wait the collision 
but fied down the hills, and were enabled to escape chastisement by the nature 
of the ground, which was so well calculated to favour their retreat. At this 
moment, Major Lockwood, with her Majesty’s Third Light Dragoons, galloped 
up, and very nearly succeeded in overtaking the enemy’s cavalry; but, Lam 
very sorry to say, they also effected their safety by flight. 

“ Captain Broadfoot had completely succeeded in the attack he made; and 
the enemy were dispersed in every direction, a large body of them retiring to 
the summit ofa high mountain. On this apparently inaccessible height they 
posted their standards, and sliowed every demonstration of maintaining it. As 
the achievements of the day would have been incomplete were they suffered to 
remain, J decided upon dislodging them. 

“ The troops named in the margin, advanced under cover of Captain Abbott's 
ou and those of Captain Backlhouse’s mountain-train. Seldom have soldiers 

ad a more arduous task to perform, and never was an undertaking of the kind 
surpassed in execution, Tiese lofty heights were assaulted in two columns, 
led by Captains Wilkinson and Broadfoot. The discomfited Ghilzies, not 
relishing an eacounter, betook themselves to flight, carrying away their stan- 
dards, and leaving our troops in quict possession of their last and Icast assail- 
able stronghold. 

“ It gratifies me to be enabled to state, that we have thus signally defeated, 
with one division of the troops, the most powerful tribes and the most inve- 
terate of our enemies, the original instigators and principal actors in those dis- 
turbances which entailed such disasters on our troops last winter.” 

In this action, Captain Nugeut, the Sub- Assistant Commissary-Ge- 
neral, was killed ; General Sale was slightly wounded; and sixty-two 
men were killed and wounded. 

That obstruction removed, the army proceeded; and on the 12th it 
reached the Tezeen valley, known to us as the recent place of captivity 
for the British prisoners, but now the scene of the critical conflict which 
may be said to have decided the result of the campaign. This conflict 
will be best described in General Pollock’s own words, in a despatch to 
Major-General Lumley, dated * Camp, Boodkhak, September 14th”— 

“On the 12th I halted, in consequence of the cattle of the second division 
having suffered from the effects of fatigue, caused by their forced march. ‘This 
halt the enemy imagined to be the result of hesitation, and in the afternoon at- 
tacked the pickets on the left flank; and became so daring, that I considered it 
necessary to send Lieutenant-Colonel ‘Taylor, with 250 men of her Majesty’s 
Ninth Foot, to drive them back. Some sharp fighting took place; aud the 
enemy were driven up the neighbouring hills, from the crests of which they 
kept up a heavy fire. Lieutenaut-Colouel Taylor, however, with a small party, 
crept up one end of the hill unperceived by the enemy, who were hotly engaged 








two guns, two squadrons of her Majesty’s Third Dragoons, a party of the First 
Light Cavalry and Third Irregular Cavalry. The enemy’s horse appeared in 
the valley, with the intention of falling upon the baggage ; but it gives me very 
great pleasure to state, that the Dragoons and Native Cavalry (regular and 
irregular) made a most brilliant charge, and with such effect, that the whole 
body of the enemy’s force was completely routed end a number of them cut up, 

* The Pass of Tezcen affords great advantages to an enemy occupying the 
heights; and on the present occasion Mahomed Akhbar neglected nothing to 
render its natural difficulties as formidable as numbers could makeit. Our 
troops mounted the heights, and the Afghans, contrary to their general cus. 
tom, advanced to meet them; and a desperate struggle ensued: indeed, their 
defence was so obstinate, that the British bayonet in many instances alone de- 
cided the contest. ‘Ihe light company of her Majesty’s Ninth Foot, led b 
Captain Lushington, (who, I regret to say, was wounded in the head, ascending 
the hills on the left of the Pass under a heavy cross-fire,) charged and overthrew 
their opponents, leaving several horses and their riders, supposed to be chicfs, 
dead on the hill. The slaughter was considerable; and the fight continued 
during the greater part of the day, the enemy appearing resolved that we 
should not ascend the Huft Kotul. One spirit seemed to pervade all, and 
a determination to conquer overcame the obstinate resistance of the enemy; 
who were at length forced from their numerous and strong positions, and our 
troops mounted the Huft Kotul, giving three cheers when they reached the 
summit. Here Lieutenant Cunningham, with a party of Sappers, pressed 
the enemy so hard, that they left in their precipitation a 24-pounder 
howitzer and limber, carrying off the draught-bullocks. Having heard that 
another gun had been seen, and concluding that it could not Lave gone very 
far, I detached a squadron of Dragoons under Captain Triiton, and two 
‘Horse-Artillery guns under Major Delafosse, in pursuit. The gun (a 12+ 
pounder howitzer) with buliocks sufficient for the two guns was soon captured, 
The Dragoons again got among the enemy, and succeeded in cutting up many 
of them. Captain Broadfoot with the Sappers advanced, and with the Dra- 
goons happened to fall in with another part of the enemy, of whom upwards of 
twenty were killed. I have ascertained there were about 16,000 men in the 
ficld opposed to me, a considerable portion of whom was cavalry. Mahomed 
Akhbar Khan, Mahomed Schah Khan, Ameen Oollah, and many other chiefs, 
with their followers, were present ; all of whom, I have reason to believe, have 
taken to flight. We have gained a complete victory; and our enemies have 
suffered severely, having several hundreds killed, losing their guns and three 
standards, one of which was taken from the enemy’s horse by the First Light 
Cavalry. Although many attempts were made at the baggage, none were suc- 
cessful; chiefly owing to the judicious and admirable arrangements of Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Richmond, commanding the rear-guard, and for which he de- 
serves the greatest credit. * * * 

“The enemy being completely dispersed, we pursued our march, and en- 
camped at Khoord Cabul without further opposition.” 

Akbar Khan fled towards Bameean. Our loss was 32 killed and 
130 wounded; and among the killed were Captain Lushington, of the 
Ninth Regiment, Captain Geils, of the Sixtieth Native Lafantry, Lieu- 
tenant Norton, Thirty-fifth Native Infantry, and Lieutenant Mont- 
gomery, Sixtieth Native Infantry. 

On the 15th, the army encamped on the race-course at Cabul; on 
the 16th, it entered the citadel, and the British colours crowned the walls, 

The city was 1igh deserted. The prisoners who had been left there 
on the removal of their companions to Bameean were restored by the 
Kuzzilbashes: they were Mrs. Trevor and eight children, Captain and 
Mrs. Anderson and three children, Captain Troup and Dr. Campbell, 
one European woman, and four privates. The whole of the prisoners, 
however, except Captain Bygrave, had been recovered from the hands 


| of Akbar; and Major Pottinger and Captain Johnson arrived in camp 





in their frout, and lay concealed until joined by a few more of his men; wien, | 


rushing upon the flauk of the estounded Afghans, be inflicted a severe lesson, 
pouring in a destructive fire upon them as they fled down the hill, A chief. 
tain was found among the slain, who it was supposed was the brother of 
Khoodabux Khan. ‘The enemy remained inoffensive on our left flank, in con- 
sequence of this very well-planned and gallant affair of Licutenant-Coloncl 


Taylor's, and withdrew to the right; where they commenced a furious attack | 
upon a picket consisting of 80 men of the Sixticth Regiment of Native Infantry, | 


commanded by Lieutenant Moutgomery ; who sustained the assault with great 
resvlution until reinforcements reached him, when the enemy were beaten off. 
In this attack the picket had 4 killed, Licutenant Montgomery and 17 men 
wounded. The enemy came so close that frequent recourse was hal to the 
bayonet, Their attempts on the pickets contiaued throughout the night, but 
were invariably unsuccessful. 

“ The valley of ‘Lezeen, where we were encamped, is completely encircled by 
lofty hills; and on the moruing of the 13th, it was perceived that the Afghans 
had occupied in great force every livight not already crowned by our troops. 
i commenced my march towards tle mouth of the Tezeen Pass; where 1 lett 


on the 21st. Geueral Pollock says, in a letter to the Governor-General, 
that no doubt the rest would arrive next day: he had sent General 
Sale with a lightly-equipped force to meet them, and the whole of the 
party were with him. It will be remembered that Lady Sale was of 
the party whom General Pollock sent her husband to meet and escort 
back. 

There was a report that Lord Ellenborough had determined to hang 
Akhbar Khan, on briaging home to him the murder of Sir William 
M‘Naghten. 

A private letter, dated “ Boodkhak, September 14th,” which appears 
to be written by General Pollock, goes again over the ground of the 
Tezcen valley fight; but in its freer style it brings out several cha- 
racteristic points, which the formal despatch could not do. It begins 
with a personal trait: the writer is speaking of the skirmishing-parties 
that teased the army on either side, a detachmeut haviug been sent to 


| drive them off— 


“It became dark, and the party returned, and we all thought they would 
be quite satisfied and leave us alone: but not so—they were a little stronger 
than we thought. About eight p.m., they commenced attacking our pickets, 
and I hardly slept a wink, for they were firing all night; and in the morning 
we had to go through the Tezeen Pass. I had taken every precaution.” 

The strength and behaviour of the enemy— 

“‘T was with the advance. Every place appeared coverel with the enemy: 
in front they had also a number of horse, and they fought really well—actually 
coming up to the European’s bayonets. I then suspected Akbar Khan must 
be present; and so it turned out. He had with him Mahomed Shah Khan and 
Aumunoola, with many other chiefs. The amount of his whole force was 
16,009 men, (be said 20,000); and among them were his best Jezailchees. 
We hunted them from post to post, as we did in the Khyber, aud retained pos- 
session of the heights. * ™* * Altogether, the enemy must have lost several 
hundreds. They stood well, as if they knew it was Akbar’s last stake; and 
although it was performed by my army, it was a very brilliant thing.” 

What might have happened— 

“ It is perhaps fortunate that we fought the battle on the 13th, for T have 
since heard that the road was covered with people going to join them. We 
had quite enough to manage. If he had brought many more, we might have 
been hard pushed on all sides; and I had not many available men to fight 
hesides protecting the baggage. I have now done all that could have been 
don».” 

The rescued eaptives’ weleoome— 

“ Mrs, Trevor and children and Mrs. Anderson and children are in my tent. 
I have given it up to them, and I am in a poll with Macgregor.” 

The closing pageant, with au important announcement for a fisish— 

“ 16th.—I yesterday ordered a company from each Infantry Regiment, the 
Dragoons, a troop of the First Cavalry, and one of the Third irrezulars, to ac- 
company me to the Balla Hissar. I took all the staff. We had a flag-staff 
and the Thirteenth colours, and we set out at six aw. The Prince Futtah 
Jung requested he might go with the escort. You may therefore suppose it 
was a showy cavalcade. We planted the colours on the spot most visible from 
the city! Qua raising them, the band struck up ‘ God save the Queen,’ the 
troops gave three cheers, and the Horse Artillery fired a salute of twenty-one 
guns, IL lave left the colours flying, and the intautry will remain. 
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“ I now think we have done all that could be expected of us, short of de- 
stroying the city; and if'we did that, we might starve, for we have only five 
days’ supplies in camp. Nott will be here tomorrow or next day ; we have 
now merely to Jay in grain, procure carriage-cattle, and return. Our arrival 
here has caused great rejoicing to many. I have been overwhel md with pre- 
sents of fruit J shall commence my arch back some time next month: and 1 
hope the days will then be cooler: they are now very hot.” 


The rumour of General Nott’s successful assault of Ghuznee, current 
at Jellalabad on the departure of the previous accounts, proves to have 
been well-founded. He had not reached the place unopposed. On the 
28th August, a body of the enemy attacked his rear-guard at a place 
about thirty-eight miles from the city, and were repulsed, seemingly 
with some trouble; but they iost about fifty of their number. An 
unauthenticated account, which appears in the Indian papers, represents 
aparty of British cavalry as having, on the same day, been “ fairly 
thrashed” and beaten back to camp with considerable loss, On the 


30th, the British army was encamped at Gonine; when Shumshooeen, | 
a native chief, appeared at the head of about 12,000 men, at three o’clock | 


in the afternoon. General Nott was not slow to meet hin— 

“I moved out,” he says, “ with one-half of my force : the enemy advanced in 
the most bold and gallant manner, each division cheering as they came into 
position ; their left beiag upon a hill of some elevation, their centre and right 
along a low ridge, until their flank rested on a fort filled with men. They 
opened a fire of small-arms, supported by two six-pounder Horse Artillery guns, 
which were admirably served. Our columns advanced upon the different points 
with great regularity and steadiness; and after a short and spirited contcst, 


completely defeated the enemy, capturing their guns, tents, ammunition, &e., | 


and dispersing them in every direction. One hour’s more daylight would have 
enabled me to destroy the whole of their infantry. Shumshoodeen fled in the 
direction of Ghuznee, accompanied by about thirty horsemen.” 


In this action und the engagement on the preceding day, our total 
casualties amounted to 104 killed and wounded; Captain Bury and 


Brevet Captain G. O. Reeves, of the Third Regiment of Bombay Light 
Infantry, being among the killed. 

On the 1st September, General Nott continued his march to Ghuznee. 
He arrived on the 5th, and invested the city, which was strongly gar- 
risoned; while the hills to the North-east swarmed with soldiers, The 
heights were the first object of attack ; and, after considerable opposi- 
tion, they were cleared. Preparations were then made for an attack on 
the fortress ; but before the batteries could be opened, the enemy aban- 
doned it, and the British flag soon waved on the citadel. Three men 
were killed and 47 wounded. The citadel and other works were 
razed to the ground. The sandal-wood gates of Mahomed’s mauso- 
leum, it is said, were carried off from Ghuznee by General Nott, at the 
express desire of Lord Ellenborough. 

In the city were found 527 Sepoys of the Twenty-seventh Native 
Infantry, in slavery. They confirmed the story of Colonel Palmer’s 
having been tortured: but he was not dead; having been taken to 
Cabul, and thence to Bameean, with the other Cabul prisoners. 

General Nott arrived at Cabul on the 16th September, and formed 
his camp about five miles from Pollock’s, on the Ghuznee road. He 
was to march to the front of Cabul on the next day. 


A letter from Jellalabad of the 20th September renders an account of 
the remains of several of the slaughtered Cabul army— 

“ On Sunday last, seven officers and about twelve Artillery-men, with some 
of Thomas’s Khyburries, went as far as the hill, three miles on the other side 
of Gundamuck, where it is said our soldiers of the Forty-fourth and some of 
the Artillery and Fifth Cavalry made their last stand, for the purpose of 
burying the bodies exposed to public gaze. They buried (within a square 
made of stones) 162 bodies, and covered them over with stones. On Sunday 
morning, another party was sent out, who found and buried 70 men; so that 
232 skeletons have at length lodged in their earthly tenement.” 
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One detachment of General Englaud’s force reached Dadur, on it 
way back to India, on the 19th September: the second would proceed 
through the Bolan Pass on the 21st. 


In a public notification issuing from the Political Department, dated 
“ Head-quarters, Simla, 2Ist September 1842,” to announce the 
victories of Nott at Gonine on the 80th August, of Pollock at Jug- 
dulluk on the 8th, and of the Chinese expedition at Woosung on the 
16th June, the Secretary to Government says— 

“ The Governor-General regards with the highest admiration the noble ar- 
dour which has in these several operations been manifested, equally by the 
officers and soldiers of both nations and of all arms. He sees in the successes 
already obtained, the certain promise of other more decisive victories, ¢ ilculated 
to impress upon all the enemies of the British Government a conviction of the 
futility of resistance to the force under his direction, and tending, under the 
continued favour of Providence, to effect the first object of his desire, the 
restoration of peace to Asia.” 

A General Order, dated “ Simla, 50th September 1842,” announcing 
the occupation of Ghuznee, the victory of the Tezeen valley, and the re- 
taking of Cabul, speaks highly of our Sikh allies—- 

“ Tire Governor-General has derived much satisfaction from the report made 
by General Pollock, of the admirable conduct of the troops of his Highness th 
Maharajah Shere Sing, acting in codperation with the British army. The 
Governor-General rejoices in this new proof of the cordial good understanding 
which prevails between the British Government and that of Lahore.” 

Major-General Pollock had been appointed to the General Staff of the 
army, in succession to the late Major-General Penny. Major-General 
Nott had been appointed to the lucrative post of President at Lucknow, 
vacant by the resignation of Lieutenant-Colonel Lowe. 








The Chinese were carrying on a warm contest with the Sikhs in the 
neighbourhood of Ladakh. Both parties, it is said, appeared willing to 
conciliate the British Government. Captain Cunningham remained at 
Upper Kenawar, near Shealkur, olserving both, and reporting to the 
Supreme Government. 





Lord Ellenborough had ordered the resumption of the works to con- 
struct the Great Dooab Canal. 

The Marquis of Tweeddale had reached his Government at Madras, 

Another ship, the Eleanor, was burned by Lascars on board, at 
Alepee, on the 29th September, on its way from Bombay to Calcutta. 


The Court. 
Tue victories in India and China were communicated to the Queen at 
Walmer Castle, by special messengers despatched from Downing Street 














on Wednesday morning. In consequence of the intelligence, it is re- 
ported, the Queen will leave the Castle for town in a few days, on pur- 
pose to hoid a Privy Council at Buckingham Palace. 


The Queen was slightly indisposed with a cold on Saturday; but on 
Sunday her Mojesty had quite recovered, and she resumed her seaside 
walks with the Prince; walking no less than four miles, 

The Royal pair paid Ramsgate a visit on Thursday; proceeding 
thither in a close carriage and four, with servants in plain liveries. 
The Queen drove to the Pier-house at about one o'clock; and was re- 
ceived by Sir William Curtis, Deputy Chairman of the Ramsgate Har- 
bour Trustees; and the principal authorities of the town were in at- 
tendance on the Queen during her visit. Her Majesty walked on the 
Eastern pier, and while she was there four vessels entered the harbour: 
one of them nearly struck the stone-work, and the Queen displayed 
much emotion until the vessel was safe. Her Majesty afterwards wit- 
nessed the launch of a Genoese vessel, the Felice. A cold collation 
was prepared in the Pier-house; where the Queen gave audience to the 
officers of the Belgian brig of war Compte de Flanders; and with the 
Prince returned to Walmer at four o'clock. 

Prince Albert hunted with the East Kent fox-hounds on Wednes- 
day. His Royal Highness was “up at the take,” was presented with 
the brush, and returned to Walmer with it buckled to his saddle. 

Monday was the birthday of the Princess Royal. The Deal boatmen, 
moved by a recent act of benevolence on the part of the Queen and 
Prince to some of their brethren, obtained express permission to salute 
the Castle with cheers’from their boats. In the evening, the Thunderer 
war-ship had its ports illuminated, and, with the other shipping in Deal 
Roads, threw up rockets, 


The Dutchess of Kent left Frogmore on Saturday, for Canford 
House, in Dorsetshire, on a visit to the Queen Dowager, 


The Metropolis. 

A letter to the Lord Mayor of London from Lord Stanley commu- 
nicated, on Wednesday, the intelligence, that “ it has pleased Almighty 
God to crown her Majesty’s arms in China with complete suecess; and 
that the Emperor of China has been compelled to recognize the claims 
of Great Britain.” 

By direction of the War Office, the Park and Tower guns were fired 
on Wednesday, to celebrate the receipt of the news from the East, and 
especially from China, In the evening, the Metropolitan church-bells 
rang. It is said that there will shortly be a general holyday and illu- 
mination, as at the peace of 1814. 

The news had its immediate effect in the City ina rise of the Funds. 
The City article of the Morning Post said, on Wednesday—* The 
cotton-market has become brisk, in consequence of the encouraging 
accounts from India and China. An advance in price of one-eighth 
of a penny per pound has been established.” 


A full Committee of Aldermen assembled in the Guildhall, on Satur- 
day, to determine upon the course to be pursued in the inquiry respect- 
ing the charges made against Alderman Thomas Wood. At his re- 
quest, the doors were thrown open to the public, and many strangers 
were present. Alderman Brown was called to the chair; and he pro- 
posed the following resolution as the basis of their procedure— 

“ That Alderman Thomas Wood be requested to furnish the Town-Clerk, 
on or before the 3ist day of December 1842, with a statement in writing, for 
the purpose of the same being laid before this Committee, detailing the several 
charges referred to in Lis request for investigation made to the Court of Alder- 
men on the 3d instant; distinguishing in such statement which, if any, of such 
charges hath or have been brought under the consideration of any of her Ma- 
jesty’s courts of law or equity, and the mode (whether by motion or otherwise) 
of bringing the same before, and the result of the investigation thereof by any 
such court.” 

Alderman Thomas Wood objected to being called upon to charge him- 
self and upon paper too: he wished the charges to be made, and he would 
answer them: but he laid upon the table a large bundle of papers relat- 
ing to the proceedings which had taken place. It was on the other hand 
contended, that nobody was ignorant of what the charges were; and 
ultimately the resolution was carried ; the Town-Clerk being requested 
to give notice to all the Aldermen of the receipt of Alderman Thomas 
Wood’s statement. 

A Court of Common Council was held on Thursday. Lord Mayor 
Humphery took his seat for the first time. Thanks were unanimously 
voted tothe late Lord Mayor. A petition was presented from Mr. Daniel 
Whittle Harvey, complaining that he had erroneously been excluded 
from the poll at the late election of High Bailiff for Southwark. As 
many as 90 members of the Court promised to attend and vote for 
him on the show of hands: 72 declared (in a document presented with 
the petition) that they actually did hold up their hands; 4, who also 
did so, declined to sign the declaration for satisfactory reasons; 5 were 
absent from severe illness; 4 entered soon after the show of hands; 
2 lived too far off to arrive in time; and for the remaining 3 Mr. 

farvey could not account. The numbers on the show of hands were 
calculated by the Lord Mayor to be, 55 for Harvey, 56 for Pritchard, and 
59 for Payne. Mr. Harvey was, on that calculation, excluded from the 
poll; at which the numbers were, for Pritchard 87, for Payne 79. 
Mr. Harvey therefore prayed, “ that the said election may be declared 
null and void; or that no further proceedings be taken in respect 


| to the election of the Bailiff of the borough of Southwark until the 


next annual election of officers.’ It wzas stated in the Court, 
that of the 72 who signed the declaration, 46 voted for Pritchard. 
The Recorder said, that the first prayer of the petition could not be put 
as a motion: thesecond was put by Mr. Wise, and negatived. The mo- 
tion for affixing the seal of the Corporation to Mr. Pritchard’s appoint- 
ment was carried by a large majority; and he was received as High 
Bailiff of the Borough of Southwark. 


The Commissioners under the Property and Income-tax Act for the 
City of London commenced their sittings in Basinghall Street on Mon- 
day, to hear appeals against assessments, The place was besieged 
by appellants. On that day, upwards of two hundred appeals were 
heard, and the reductions were allowed in nearly two-thirds of the cases. 
It is said that the hearing of appeals is likely to occupy the Commis- 
sioners until Christmas. 
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At Guildhall Police-office, on Thursday, Mr. Warwick of Cheapside, 
and a number of respectable hosiers and others, against whom the 
Caoutchoue Compar y had ivstituted proceedings in te Court of Chan- 
cery, for an infringement of their patent, and who had paid sums of 
money tocompromise the matter, waited upon Sir Peter Laurie, and in- 
formed him that Mr. Leaf, the principal shareholder, had refunded all 
the money out of his own pocket. One hundred and fifty actions in- 
stituted by the Company’s law-officer had been stopped. 


The Probinces. 

The news of peace with China has already given a stimulus to trade 
in the manufacturing-districts. It was received at Liverpool with firing 
of guns and ringing of bells; and the cotton-market at onee assumed a 
brisker appearance. In Manchester prices of goods suited to the 
Eastern markets were raised; and as the stocks of goods and yarns are 
now low, every impulse tells strongly. 


J 


A “great Free-trade festival” was held at Liverpool, by the local 
Anti-Monopoly Association and their friends, in the Royal Ampbi- 
theatre, or Friday, and a copious report of the proceedings appears in 
the Liverpool Chronicle of Saturday ; tea and coffee being the stuple re- 
freshments. Mr. W. Rathbone was inthe chair, It had been announced 
that Mr. Davie! O'Connell and Mr. Joseph Hume would be present, but 
they were prevented; Mr. Hume by a domestic calamity. But Mr. 
James Silk Buckingham and Mr. Coblen were there; and the theatre 
was crowded with willing listeners, to the number of more than 3,000, 
including several ladics. Among the special decorations for the oeca- 
sion was a transparency, with this inscription— 
SIR ROBERT PEEL’S DECLARATION IN FAVOUR OF FREE TRADE. 

“It is a principle admitted by all, that we should buy in the cheapest mar- 
ket and sell in the dearest.”—Sve Speech, 10th May 1842.” 

The Chairman, who addressed his auditory as ‘“ fellow-sufferers,” 
read a letter from the Earl of Sefion, declining to take the chair as he 
had been requested, on the plea that he had long given up attending 
public meetings; but expressing his good wishes, and his willingness 
to be enrolled asa member of the Association. Mr. Buckineham deli- 
vered a speech on the gencral subject of fiee trade, which his resources 
of illustration searcely redeemed from the triteness of so hacknied a 
theme. 

But it is in Mr. Cobden’s speech that we find matter of the most 
mark. He alluded to the case of the distressed shirtmakers, and the 
recent meeting in their behalf in Shoreditch— 

“ You may have noticed that the case drew a severe censure on the parties 
who paid this monstrous and miserable reward for labour. Well, but those 
who answer us when we agitate for free trade in food, let them answer us now, 
how it is that those poor females are getting only sixpence a day for twelve 
hours’ labour in toiling at their needle? There is no machinery there. We 
have not yet managed to spin or weave shirts. How do they answer that? 
Why, to hear the advocates of the Corn-laws in reference to the wages of labour, 
you would fancy there something inherent in the Corn-laws that while 
they were maintained wages would be maintained ; but when these sempstresses 
make thcir case known, what is the redress we hear from the whining philan- 
thropists? Why, the very parties who are upholding monopoly denounce 
the people that employ them, and call them ‘ Jew slop-dealers,’ and say they 
ought to give better wages: and so the only remedy those poor people have from 
the upholders of the present system is not an act of Parliament, nor to go to the 
Duke of Buckingham; they are handed over to the tender mercies of their 
employers, who, we are told at the same time, are ‘ hard-hearted Jew slop- 
dealers.’” (Great laughter.) 

He made good use of a local occurrence, a recent meeting among the 
Liverpool ship-carpenters to complain of distress in their trade; and 
among their resolutions was one declaring “ that they would not allow 
any more of humbug in religion or politics in their trade”; a resolution 
the necessity of which surprised him— 

“ Well, but I perceive that some of your shipbuilders here have gone to work 
to mend thcir trade, a little after the fashion of their betters. 1 find they have 
been declaring that other men should not work, and threatening them to con- 
fine themselves to their own localitics. Now, that is just the design of the 
Duke of Buckingham, They want to send away all who are not born here. 
But the shipbuilders at Whitby, Portsmouth, and other places, are just as bad 
as they are. We will suppose they all sent away their men; and what the 
better will they be after that? But it seems the most active of the monopo- 
lists (the leaders Buckingham and Richmond) have been brought up before 
Mr. Rushton ; and I certainly read the speech of Mr. Rushton, which sur- 
prised me, and I think he will be fortunate if he escapes the notice of the At- 
torney-General for sedition : why, be declared it is rank tyranny and despot- 
ism to turn away a man from his labour in the market where he can dispose of 
it: he has declared that the Magistrates of Liverpool will send to gaol for 
three months anybody they detect preventing the people from selling their 
labour to advantage. Now I[ think they will have a goodly set of culprits at 
their bar before long, if they carry out their threat. From what I have seen of 
the vigorous manner of your worthy Magistrate, I should like nothing better 
than to sce the monopolists—Buckingham at the head—placed before him to 
answer before the Magistrates of Liverpool for an offence against the act of 
George 1V. cap. 2 or 4, I think it is: { should like to see your sugar and corn 
monopolists answer for having done this for which the ship-carpenters were 
made liable to three months’ imprisonment.” 

He gave the clectors some advice— 

“There will be little chance for good government or good trade unless the 
people who have the electoral franchise will look to their duties irrespective of 
the two great political parties. (Cheers.) They must not ask whether a man 
isa Whig ora Tory, but whether he will vote for measures that will benefit 
them and the rest of the community; and if he will, no matter whether he be 
a Tory or a Whig, vote for him, and if he be a Whig and will not, then reject 
him. (Renewed cheers.) And just now I heard from my friend in the chair, 
that we had some present who do not usually attend: Ithink he said they 
were gentlemen of a particular party. I never mention the names of parties 
at Anti-Corn-law meetings. I hope every Free-trader will banish from his 
vocabulary the names of the old parties by which the country has been so long 
pestered.” 

He entered upon a controversy with the Times as to land being 
thrown out of cultivation by repeal of the Corn-laws; quoting a work 
by Mr. Balston, of Carlton in Yorkshire, and several figures, to show 
that rents would never be reduced below Is. an acre for the worst land 
and 20s, for the best: but he believed indeed that they would not be 
reduced at all. What was the thing wanted— B 

“I believe that in less than twenty years the rent of the agricultural landin 
this country would be higher than it ever has been, and far higher than it ever 
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would be without a free trade. But that would be not by grinding or wringi 
too much out of unwilling poverty, but by obtaining it out of the rich consu. 
mer—the only way to raise up an agricultural interest in this country. Ido 
not stand here as an enemy to the agricultural interest, or to say that the land- 
lords shall have less rent because they repeal the Corn-laws ; but Isay that they 
have not a shadow of a ground for starving your ship-carpenters. In the coun- 
try, every intelligent agriculturist will tell you that what is wanted is vast im- 
provement in every direction in the soil—more draining, better hedging, better 
fencing, better ploughing, better sowing, better every thing than it is; and if 
you have that done, you must have more labour to do it.” 

The meeting broke up at half-past ten o’clock. 

A great public meeting of merchants, spinners, manufacturers, 
machine-makers, and other capitalists and employers of workmen in 
Laneashire and Cheshire, was held at the Town-hall in Manchester on 
Tuesday, to consider the steps to be adopted in consequence of the 
ruinous effect of the Corn-laws and our restrictive commercial policy; 
the substantial object being, to back the League in raising the 50,0001, 
fund. It was convened on a requisition by about forty leading firms, in 
consequence of an address from the League, pointing out to manufae- 
turers and others the effect of our restrictive policy and consequent 
decay of trade in destroying the value of their fixed capital, which ig 
only of value while at work. Mr. Robert Hyde Greg presided ; and 
there were present Mr. Cobden, M.P., Mr. Joseph Brotherton, M.P., 
Mr. James Kershaw, Mayor of Manchester, Mr. William Lockett, 
Boroughreeve of Salford, Mr. Alfred Orreil, Mayor of Stockport, Sir 
Thomzus Potter, Mr. George Wilson, Mr. John Bright, Mr. C. J. §, 
Walker, and several leading men of the League and of the district 
generally, to the number of 500. The chairman began the proceed- 
ings, by giving some statistics of the manufacturing districts— 

There had lately appeared a Report from the Factory Inspectors who had 
inspected this district and the nighbouring district of Yorkshire. He was unable 
to detail the exact particulars of the report, but the substance was, that 10 per cent 
of all the cotton-mills in this part of Lancashire and Yorkshire were standing ; 
that 12 per cent of all the woollen-mills in this part of Lancashire and Yorkshire 
were standing; and that of the 90 per cent in one case, and of the 88 per centin 
the other, of the mills that were in operation, 25 per cent, or one-fourth, were 
going on short time. All knew what a disastrous state of trade that implied— 
the absolute stoppage of 10 percent of all the mills, and one-fourth of the re- 
mainder working short time. ‘To manufacturers the fact spoke for itself, and 
he need not say any more than that such was the fact. Looking at their own 
town, they had seen the disastrous fall of the Bank of Manchester, respecting 
which be would make no other remark than this, that a capital of about 
800,0002. had been lost in the course of about two years—principally in one 

ear—almost entirely owing to the disastrous state of trade, and through trusting 
manufacturers and millowners, who had not been able to redeem the engage- 
ments into which they had entered. . 

After alluding to the hostile French tariff, the result of our meddling 
in Syria, and the German and United States tariffs—retaliations for our 
exclusive policy—Mr. Greg referred to the recent news from China— 

“ The word peace must sound sweetly in every ear, and doubly so in the ears 
of those who believed it would give them an improving trade. But let them 
not be led away by the delusion that opening the empire of China to our manu- 
factures and produce would give the relief we required. It would give no 
effectual relief, connected with our present system of Corn-laws. We might 
import ten times the quantity of silk that we did, and silk gowns might be- 
come as cheap as cotton ones, but in what respect would that benefit us? The 
possession of a silk gown would not make a cottager a bit happier or better fed. 
It would be an amazing benefit to usif we could exchange the surplus of the silk, 
china, or tea, which we brought from China, and which we could not consume 
ourselves, fur the food of other countries. But so lung as the people had not 
food enough, no accumulation of luxuries in this country would bencfit the 
great mass of the people.” 

Resolutions were moved, and carried unanimously, declaring it neces- 
sary to arrest the progress of ruin for employers and workpeople by 
the repeal of the Corn-laws; and pledging the meeting to subscribe and 
appoint a committee of canvassers for contributions. A subscription 
was opened on the spot; Mr. Munn, of Bucup, leading the way with 
2501. Sir Thomas Potter promised to imitate him. ‘The Mayor gave 
2001.; Mr. Thomas Ashton, of Hyde, 2001; Aldermen Brooks, 3001.; 
Mr. John Bright, 300/.; Richard Cobden and Co., 200/.; H. and E. 
Ashworth, 2001; Mr. Greg, 100/., besides his yearly subscription of 
1001.; Jacob Bright and Son, 300/.; Mr. John Lord, of Bacup, 1501. ; 
six subscriptions were announced of 100/. each, and some others of 501. 
and 25/.: in all, the subscriptions amounted to 3,700/. 

At the meeting of the Ilminster Agricultural Association, on Wed- 
nesday week, Mr. Bickham Escott entered upon a vindication of the 
Government and their measures, in a short speech, of which we copy @ 
considerable portion, as raising some points of interest— 

“ I have stated it in the House of Commons, and I have stated it here, that 
the Income-tax will be paid by the great bulk of the community, who are all 
consumers, from the cecreased cost of the necessaries of life. I am glad to hear 
you assent to that: let any consumer calculate what he saves in bread, in meat, 
and other articles, and he will find that it more than counterbalances his share 
of the Income-tax. But upon whom, then, will the burden fall? It will fall 
first upon the hoarders of money, upon those who have more money than they 
want to expend, and upon which surplus they will have to pay their three per 
cent. But there is another class upon which this tax falls; it touches us as 
landowners and occupiers of land. (‘ Z/ear, hear!”) The tenant, as you are 
aware, pays less in proportion, according to his rent, than the landowner. Now, 
I have always been accustomed to speak plainly, and I mean to say that every 
landlord is bound to consider the circumstances of his tenant, and in the long- 
run does consider it; and that in cave the occupying-tenant’s proportion of 3h 
per cent is too much for his means according to his present rent, then the land- 
lord should himself bear it. He must do it. I say that if the 3} per cent upon 
the tenant makes his expenses more than his farm is worth, the landlord should 
hear it, inasmuch as the tenant was less a party to the arrangement. (** Hear, 
hear !””) It may be said, that from the Income-tax and the new Tariff a blight 
will be cast upon agriculture: I have, however, come toa conclusion, a‘ter con~ 
sidering the whole bearings of the subject, that the great protective power of 
the agricultural classes of the country rests in the renewed prosperity of its 
trade and commerce. And with respect to the Corn-law, if you look at the late 
Corn-law, which has becn superseded, there was a much greater panic and much 
greater distress among the agriculturists when the old law was in operation, 
than there is at the present time. Call your attention to 1855-36, and ask 
yourselves what you then sold your wheat for? Was it not 1s. or 1s. 6d. lower 
than at present? (“ Ves, it was.”) Is it then fuir to say that the measures 
of the present Government have produced ruinous consequences to yous 
certainly had entertained great doubts as to the propriety of conceding the ex- 
tensive alterations proposed to be made in the Corn-laws, but at the same time 
I never entertained the idea that a certain fixed scale of duties could be always 
adhered to; and who, when he heard of the state of the starving thousands in the 
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manufacturing districts, and felt that something must he done—who was bold 
enough to take upon himself the responsibility of making no alteration? I 
confess I could not doit. As to the grazing department of agriculture, I know 
there are many suffering, who bought in their cattle at a high price, and are 
now selling them at low prices. ‘This is an evil such as I do not wish to pal- 
liate or deny. But I will ask you if the prices of cattle have not been such 
as could not be maintained in this country with fairness to the community ? 
The fact is, that unsteady prices are prejudicial to all. I believe, looking at ‘all 
the circumstances of the country, that the late measures will give a great 
stimulus to trade and commerce, and that this will react upon the agriculture 
of the country. But to you—the operative agriculturists, if [ may call you 
so—I think that, although you will not have high prices, you will not have 
ruinously low prices, but that you will have the advantage of a more fixed 
price; and should such be the case, then the late measures will be of the 
greatest benefit to you, the tillers of the soil. (‘ Hear, hear!) What is the 
object of acorn-law? It is to protect the growers of the people’s bread, by 
encouraging the home growth of our country; but, if the home growth is not 
sufficient for the consumption of the people, where is the farmer who would 
stand between an altered corn-law and the destitution of the people? I have 
supported a corn-law because I believe it to be necessary; but ifthe present law 
does not answer its object, then we are free to consider the Jaw again, and 
to repeal it. (Cheering.) Let us not, however, as agriculturists, think we 
can in times like these sit with folded arms. No; too much has been don to 
allow us to sit still. We must take our parts in the progress of the great des- 
tinies of England.” 

With an eloquent peroration on that head, Mr. Escott sat down amid 
vehement and long-continued cheering. 


The inquest on the skeletons of the six children successively mur- 
dered at their birth by their mother, Frances Bennet, at Ruardean, in 
the Forest of Dean, closed on the 16th. The evidence of one Watkins, 
a friend of Yapp tie father of the children, was taken: Bennet had 
confessed to him that one night when he slept in her house last Christ- 
mas her last child was born. The Jury returned a verdict of “ Wilful 
Murder” against Bennet and Yapp, and they were committed for trial 
at the next Assizes. 


SCOTLAND. 

At the meeting of the Commission of the General Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland, on the 16th, Dr. Cunningham moved that the ma- 
jority of the Presbytery of Garioch be served with a libel preliminary 
to suspension, for having proceeded to the settlement of Mr. Middleton, 
a presentee who had been vetoed; and a similar course was adopted 
with respect to Mr. Middleton himself; protests being handed in against 
the proceeding. The Commission then took up the ease of Daviot, 
where there is a curious cross-question. There are only ten male heads 
of families communicants in the parish, out of a population of about 
1,800 souls; and six of the ten have vetoed the presentee, Mir. 
Clark; but it was alleged that the six were tainted with schismatical 
opinions. A committee now reported, that there was schism in the 
parish, and an unwillingness to attend the church; but that those who 
do not attend are “ the flower of the parish ’; and further, that these 
six communicants who had vetoed Mr. Clark were not tainted with the 
schism. Mr. Dunlop made a motion to sustain the rejection of Mr. 
Clark, and to appoint a committee for codperating with the Presbytery 
of Inverness, and conferring with Government. ‘The motion was 
carried. 

On Thursday, Mr. Dunlop read the draft of the memorial to Govern- 
ment, according to the resolution adopted on Wednesday— 

It enumerated a number of grievances, which, it is said, have arisen in con- 
sequence of the decisions of the courts of law; and, among the evils arising 
therefrom, stated, that there are at present complaints for breaches of interdicts 
against fifty ministers and elders ot the Church, &c. The draft was approved 
of; and, after a good deal of discussion as to the mode of transmitting it, the 
Special Commission was instructed to do so in any way they thought best. 

This closed the business of the Commission; which then adjourned. 

The Convocation of Nonintrusionist clergy assembled in Edinburgh 
on Thursday week; and business began with a sermon from Dr. 
Chalmers. ‘The admission was by ticket only, and the tickets were 
very cautiously issued. The proceedings were kept secret; and there 
is no more complete account than this from the Edinburgh Observer— 

“ The number who assembled on Thursday last are variously stated as 450 
or 460; of whom, probably, one-half are quoad sacra ministers. [ Ministers 
of districts set apart from parishes by church-regulation, but not by law, and 
therefore held not to be cognizable as ministers. ] The first sederunt was oc- 
cupied in making up a roli, reading letters from absentees, &c.; and the only 
thing of importance that took place was the rejection of a proposal to intrude 
Messrs. A. Dunlop and J. Hamilton, advocates, as legal advisers of the Convo- 
cation. During the last two or three days there have been various statements 
made as to the diversities of opinion among the persons assembled ; the most 
prominent of which was that three hundred of them had declared themselves 
prepared to go out of the Church; the time for doing so being still a subject 
for further consideration. Some were for retirement in the course of the pre- 
sent weck; others for deferring till after the Assembly; and a third class 
(canny lads!) for deferring the adoption of any resolution, collectively or indivi- 
dually, sine die; it being the general feeling that Government should be of new 
plied with applications for legislative interference to settle all differences.” 


The strike continues in Ayrshire. On the night of Wednesday 
week, a body of two hundred rioters eluded the vigilance of an armed 
guard, seized one watchman and kept him at bay, while they broke into 
a house occupied by some new workers in Foundry Lane. About a 
dozen entered the house and brutally assailed the inmates with blud- 
geons and iron bars. One of the sufferers, an old man, afterwards died 
of the injuries which he had received. A party of yeomanry were 
speedily brought to the spot, but the rioters had made off. 


The Paisley Advertiser of Saturday states that the number of the 
unemployed had risen from 7,022 to 7,372. 

A body of the unemployed in Greenock, 110 in number, perambu- 
lated the town on Friday, begging: their collection amounted to 4d. 
each. On Saturday they repeated the process. 





Miscellaneous. 
A London Gazette Extraordinary, published on Wednesday, con- 
tained this formal announcement— 
** Foreign Office, 23d November. 
“Despatches have been this morning received, at this office, from Major- 
General Sir Henry Pottinger, her Majesty’s Plenipotentiary in China, dated 
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‘Steam-frigate Queen, Yang-tse-kiang River, off Nanking, 30th August 1842,’ 
reporting that on the preceding day he had signed, with certain Chinese Pleni- 
potentiarics, on board her Majesty’s ship Cornwallis, a treaty of peace and 
friendship between her Majesty and the Emperor of China.” 

The Morning Chron reiterates its charges against Lord Ellen- 
borough; still resting, however, on bare assertion— 

“ We have before us a private letter from a friend in India, whose authority 
is unquestionable, the writer of which says—‘ You were right about Lord Ellen- 
borough's order to withdraw. Lord Ellenborough did order a retreat; he di 
“ grant a reprieve, upon the representation of General Pollock and it was only 
when commanded to do so by the home Government that he has tardily 
allowed our troops to conquer Ghuznee and Cabul.”? ” 








Le 





The French papers naturally have something to say oa the great 
events in the East, China especially : and each has a different view. We 
subjoin brief specimens — 

“ This is a great event—this peace, imposed by an European power on an 
empire which has hitherto treated foreigners with such supercilious contempt, 
is an act which may have the greatest consequences upon commerce and poli- 
tics in general. It is a whole world henceforth opened to the penetratin 
activity of Europe. We cannot now dwell upon the various results whic! 
may arise from this event, but we cannot conclude without observing that, as 
conquerors, the English have given a proof of moderation.”—Journal des 
Débats. (Ministerial ) 

* The English are immutable in their policy. In all their arrangements 
with foreign nations are to be found traces of the same ideas, tendiz yg to bring 
into their own grasp the best positions of every point of the globe. * * * 
The treaty unnounces that—* The island of Hong-kong is ceded in perpetuity 
to her Britannic Majesty.’ This island of Hong-kong has long been coveted 
by England. Itis the best station in the Chinese seas; it is an inestimable 
advanced post to the Oceanic Archipelago.”—Presse. (Court and Christino.) 

“ To consider only the European side of this event, the pretensions of Eng- 
land do not appear exaggerated. * * * Five commercial ports to be thrown 
open to the English, who are to have consuls at these places! Five breaches 
made in the wall of China, through which Europe, with her ideas of progress, 
willrushin. * * * But if it be desired that the triumph which has been 
obtained over the Chinese immobility should have any duration, England must 
go farther, and interest Europe altogether in this advancement. Let England 
admit all the nations of Europe to a participation in the benefits of those com- 
mercial concessions7and China, no longer having to do with a single state, but 
with all which modern civilization comprebends, will not attempt to engage 
in a resistance which would be desperate.”— (Courrier Frangais. (Liberal.) 

“The English undertook the war upon grounds purely selfish, for the pro- 
motion of their own interest, and from an odious motive; but if they succeed 
in bringing 250,000,000 of men, now vegetating supinely under an astute and 
immoral government, into the improvements of European civilization, a great 
service will be rendered to the cause of humanity.”—Siéele. (Odilon Barrot.) 

“ These are great events for England, and important also for the Adminis- 
tration of Sir Robert Peel. In France, the persons who govern us de not seem 
to be aware that Ministers render themselves worthy of governiog by brilliant 
acts of vigour.”— Quotidienne. (Royalist.) 























Tuesday’s Gazette notified the appointments of Mr. Lafoutaine, Mr. 
Baldwin, Mr. Aylwin, and Mr, Small, in Canada. 

The Morning Chronicle announces that Lord Aberdeen has abandoned 
the treaty for augmenting the Stade-duties; adding that it has “one 
creditable act to set down tothe credit of Lord Aberdeen.” It was 
proposed to Hanover to limit the new duty of one-eighth per cent ad 
valorem to those goods in respect of which that rate or more has al- 
ready been paid; Hanover refused; and the contemplated treaty was 
thrown up. 


The United Service Gazette makes known the discovery that the 
sister of Sir Sidney Smith is suffering great poverty and privation. She 
earns a precarious subsistence by taking care of empty houses, near Ox- 
ford Square, for house-agents; having been ceprived of support by the 
death of Sir Sidney and the transportation of Beaumont Smith. 


The “ City” department of the morning papers used to be devoted 
exclusively to monetary and commercial reports, told with a matter- 
of-fact conciseness, and free from the intrusion of party polities. The 
Morning Chronicle has changed all that: and its City article has 
taken up the worn-out style of invective that used to be common in the 
“ Jeading ” articles of the papers, until shame and “ the march of intel- 
lect” begot a better taste. We gave a sample last week, in a matter of 
abusive misrepresentation that concerned ourselves in relation to the 
Canada Corn question, This week the writer returned to tis menda- 
cious Billingsgate; and one of the Chronicle's long columns was on 
Tuesday occupied by his extra-commercial compositions. Of his abuse 
we have no more to say: the editor and proprietors of the journal are 
likely to be more damaged by it than we can be. Neither need we 
recur to his dishonesty, having exposed it pretty fully last week, by the 
juxtaposition of his own writing; showing that one day he imputed to 
the Spectutor statements which were the direct opposite of our actual 
statements, and that next day he adduced his own disproof, by quoting, 
in the hunt for some new point, our words. Apart from its abuse, the 
business of his last outpouring—being the seventh on this one subject— 
is to make out that he was not one of “ the blunderers” who needed 
our explanation of the 12th instant: and he repeats an account of the 
matter which he gave on the Ist, to prove that he was right then; 
which is in the main true. Our explanation was not addressed to the 
Chronicle exclusively : other and far abler writers had fallen into error; 
in fact, none appeared quite right. We did not mention the Chronicle, 
until the writer had so misrepresented us as to make it appear that, on 
all the essential particulars, we had said the reverse of what we did say, 
founding on tiat misrepresentation some gross animadversion. But 
we are quite willing to release the writer from the charge of blunder 
ing, if his own words do not convict him: compare these stetements— 

“ The Secretary cf State for the Colonies says it is desirable to encourage 
the transit of the produce of the the great corn-growing States of America to 
English ports through Canada, at an import-duty of 3s. per quarter, and that 
the modified duties now charged upon the importation of Canadian produce 
should then entirely cease.”—Morning Chronicle, Nov. 1. 

“ Lord Stanley offered to admit Canadian wheat and flour manufactured in 
Canada (no matter where grown) into British ports duty-free, provided the 
Canailian Parliament would subject American wheat to a fixed duty of 3s. 
per quarter when imported te Canada.”— Morning Chronicle, Nov. 4. 

“ Their legislators contend that wheat transhipped trom Canada must be 
imported to this country free of all duty, after the above date: and certainly 
the words used by Lord Stanley bear out that impression on their parts, and 
well justify them in calling upou the Imperial Parliament to adhere to that 
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construction. But supposing that the Cabinet may be sueces:ful in repu- 
diating that meaning to the despatch, they are bound to maintain good faith 
with our North American colonists, and at least to admit American wheat vid 
Canada into British ports, subject to the Canadian duty of 3s. in the colony, 
and afterwards to the Imperial duty of 5s. leviable on Canadian produce in 
England. A bill must be introduced into the next session of the British Parlia- 
ment to give legal effect to this contract, which is tantamount in all essentials to 
the admission of American wheat under a fixed-duty of 8s. per quarter.”— 
Horning Chronicle, Nov. 10. 

“ The Cabinet cannot maintain that the duty of 3s. per quarter was imposed 
by the Provincial Parliament on American wheat imported to the Canadas as 
a protection to the agriculturists of those colonies, and that they merely intend 


to take off 3s. per quarter from the Imperial duties now levied on Canadian 


wheat in the Mother-country. ‘The despatch of Lord Stanley is totally at va- 
riance with such a construction, and if it were attempted would infallibly defeat 
any effort of that description.”—Morning Chronicle, Nov. 11. 

“ American wheat, it seems, is now admissible, then, as Canadian wheat at 
our frontier ; and, after 5th July 1843, will pay a duty of 3s. per quarter on 
the Canadian frontier ; when, according to the above quotation from the Spec- 
tator, ‘an equivalent reduction is to be made in the duty at our frontier.’ 
After July 1843, therefore, American wheat exported vid Canada, and trans- 
shipped from thence to British ports, will pay a fixed duty of 3s. per quarter 
at the Canadian frontier, and at our frontier @ maximum duty of 2s. per quar- 
ter while the price is below 55s., or what is equivalent to a fixed duty in all of 
5s. per quarter. This is quite evident from the Spcctetor’s own words; and 
yet, in another part of the same article, he sneers at the idea of any new enact- 
ment on the subject.”"— Morning Chronicle, Nov. 13. 

Even in the boasted “ prior” information, this person fell into some 
blunder : he says that Lord Stanley offered to admit Canadian corn into 
British ports “ duty-free”; whereas the Colonial Secretary, in the 
closing part of his despatch, [see Spectator, November 5,] which im- 
plies the promis», speaks only of a “ further reduction.” Again, in 
this last correction there are new mistakes and new falsehoods. ‘The 
“confusion” which we attributed to writers ia this country, we are 
made to attribute to the Canadian Parliament; and then the garbled 
quotation is turned against us, to prove that we did “attempt to adduce 
an erroneous understanding of the facts as indicative of the views ex- 
pressed by the Canadian Parliament and ourselves,” (to wit, the Chro- 
nicle’s City reporter.) It is boasted that we now admit that there must 
be a new enactmeut,-—which we never denicd: we mercly limited its 
application ; in the foregoing extracts, it is at one time applied to the 
virtual “ fixed duty of 8s.,” at another to the abolition of all duty here, 
and thirdly to the “ further reduction ”"—and this last seems to be the 
most probable version. 

After all is said, however, it appears that none of us had reached the 
bottom of the matter; which indecd the Spectator did not profess to do, 
but only to draw consistent deductions from the facts then known. In 
the Colonial Gazette of last Wednesday, a correspondent, for whom 
that journal vouches as highly trustworthy, writes as follows from Mon- 
treal— 

“The bill imposing a duty of 8s. per quarter on Amcrican wheat imported 
into the Province from the States has been reserved. This was expected ; and 
it was imperative on the Governor-General to reserve it. Its operation will 
depend upon the repeal of the Imperial duties upon Canada wheat.” 

So the Canadian bill is not yet passed—it is “reserved”: the Go- 
vernor-General has not put a veto upon it, but he postpones his assent— 
apparently waiting the ‘further reduction” in England as a condition. 
In the mean time, United States wheat may still be imported into 
Canada duty-free; und the wheat of Canada may be received in Eng- 
land at a variable duty, of which the highest term is 5s. and the 
lowest Is. 

The Globe recurred to the subject on Wednesday, in an article of 
moderation and ability, but not at all advancing the question. Some 
arguments were repeated, and others tended to expose defects inherent 
in all measures of restrictive commercial policy. ‘The Globe claims a 
right to keep alive the question of what the Whigs might have done; 
which it is welcome to do, if it thiuk such employment worth while. We 
believe no one expects that Lord John Russell's e‘yht-shilling fixed duty 
will ever again be proposed; the next proj o3ul from that side must be 
considerably lower. 





Advices have been received from Madrid to the 15th instant. The 
Cortes opened the business of the session on that day by the election of 
its chief officers—a President, four Vice Presidents, and four Secre- 
taries: all were elected by the Opposition. ‘The Ministerial candidate 
for the Presidency was 8S. Acunha; the successful candidate was S, 
Olozaga. The result forced upoa the Regent the al:ernative of a disso- 


The insurrection was spreading to Lerida and Solsona, and Van 
Halen had proclaimed martial law in Catalonia, 

There are rumours of some apprehended disturbances also in 
Madrid, but so vague and contradictory as not to be worth repeating, 


The Times publishes the following extract from a letter dated Cape 
Coast Castle, 26th September 1842— 

“ The Wilberforce, you will recollect, was here in March last ; at which time 
Captain W. Allen was preparing to reascend the Niger, to look after the 
‘ Model Farm’ people, and if possible to do something to retrieve the fame of 
| the expedition. He proceeded hence to Fernando Po, to fit out the Soudan, 

to accompany him. While he was still lying there, the Kite steamer arrived 
with orders from Government that only one vessel was to go up the river, and 
| that she was only to have on board four or five White men at most. Her only 
| object in going up was to be the bringing back the people left at the farm. On 

receiving these orders, Captain Allen and most of his officers and crew went on 

board the Kite for a passage to England. The other Commissioner (Cook) 
| went home by the Golden Spring. The Wilberforce, under charge of her pre- 
|} sent commander (Lieutenant Webb) proceeded up the river, and found the 
‘ Model Farm’ avery perfect model of disorganization. ‘The Blacks who had 
| 
| 








been left at it, having plenty of cowries (a species of India shell used as money) 
| and goods, voted themselves to be independent country gentlemen, and ma- 
naged to get hold of a lot of natives, whom they very coolly made slaves of, and 
whom they compelled to work on the farm, each gentleman being provided with 
a cat or slave driver's whip, the better to enforce obedience. The model farmer 
himself (Carr, brother of the Chief Justice of Sierra Leone) bas never been 
heard of; and had, ag it afterwards appeared, been killed, somewhere near the 
mouth of the river. ‘The Wilberforce brought away farm-implements, people 
and all; and those of the latter belongitig to this place are now being discharged 
here. ‘The steamer got on a rock in the river, where she remained five days; 
and came down with a hole in her bottom, which now compels her to go home. 
| So much for the last speech and dying words of the fur-famed Niger Expedition. 
| A more mismanaged piece of business from beginning to end is. not, I will 
venture to say, to be found recorded in any history.” 

The Wilberforce arrived at Plymouth on the 17th. 


The residence of Mademoiselle Heinefetter, the prima donna at Brus- 
sels, was the scene of a tragical event on Saturday night. Two gentle- 
men, M. Caumartin, the son of a former French Deputy, and M. Alme 
Sirey, a well-known writer on law, hada violent dispute, and M. Cau- 
martin drew asword-cane, and ran his antagonist through the body. 
M. Sirey died on the spot; while the murderer escaped in the carriage 
belonging to his victim. 

The Liverpool Standard says, on the authority of a letter dated 
“ Poonah, September 29th,” that the murderer of Lord Norbury has 
been discovered and arrested at that place, in the person of a private 
soldier belonging to one of the East India Artillery regiments; who 
eased his conscience by confession during an alarming illness. 


Pressure on our space obliges us to postpone Mr. Uaypoy’s Letter, and 
other matters of Fine Art. 


POSTSCRIPT. | 


Intelligence from Madrid to the 20th, and from Barcelona to the 19th, 
show that the disturbance in the provincial city had assumed a very 
serious complexion; though it does not appear to be true that the in- 
surrection has spread beyond the walls. During the principal affray, 
the people, and even women, threw out of windows ard from the house- 
tops, on the troops, tiles, bricks, furniture, and boiling water. Zurbano 
had a horse killed under him by a chest of drawers which fell upon it. 
Zurbano was with the troops when they retreated to the citadel; but on 
the night of the 17th they were allowed to evacuate it, and to withdraw 
to Montjuic; and hostilities were suspended. Van Halen was sta- 
tioned at San Felin, two hours’ march from Barcelona. 

The Junta issued a proclamation on the 17th, announcing that they 
were about to deliberate on the condition of the workpeople ; and on 
the 19th they published what the French telegraph calls the following 
“ programme ”— 

“1. Down with Espartero and his Government. 

“2. Censtitutional Cortes. 

“ 3. In case of a Regency, but one Regent. 

“4, In case of a marriage of Isabella II., a Spaniard. 

“5, Justice and protection for national industry.” 

It is added, that a * Consultative Junta” was forming, chosen, with- 
out distinction of party, from the most respectable citizens. 











lution of the Cortes ora change of Ministry ; and he adopted the latter. 

S. Olozaga himself is spoken of as the had of the new Cabinet. An | 
additional office is to be created: the Ministry of Commerce and Colo- | 
nies being detached from that of Marine. | 

Letters from Perpignan, of the 19th instant, mention the receipt of a | 
letter from a cavalry-officer at Barcelona, dated the preceding day, an- | 
nouncing a revolution in Barcelona, which had commeneed on the 13th | 
with a dispute between a body of workmen and the soldiery, in conse- | 
quence of an attempt on the part of the former to introduce several | 
casks of wine into the town without the payment of the duty. Ona the } 
14th, the number of insurgeat workmen amounted to 10,000; and | 
the troops of the line, with a park of artillery, were ordered out on the | 
evening of that day. The approaches to the Town-hall were guarded 
by the National Guard, (composed chicfly of working-people,) who re- 
fused to allow the regular troops to replace them. After a sanguinary | 
contest, on the 15th, the troops were compelled to retreat into the | 
citadel, after losing 500 of their number. ‘The insurgents had possessed | 
themselves of the artillery, and such had been the extent of the excite- | 
ment that women armed with lances had taken part in theaffray. Next | 
day shells were thrown into the town from the citadel and from Mont- 
juic, also occupied hy troops. On the 17th, however, the military com- | 
mander and the Provisional Junta of the insurgents opened negotiations, | 
to prevent further disasters ; and they continued at the despatch of the | 
mail. 

The discontent of the Barcclonese is variously attributed to French 
or Republican intrigue, Don Francisco de Paula’s name being also men- 
tioned ; and to apprehensions lest the Government should throw open 
the cotton-trade: but the people themselves declared that their out- 
break was spontaneous, and that the real causes were the arrest of the 
editor of the /tepublicano newspaper and the dislike to the conscription. 


| combining to defeat such a measure. 


On the 20th, General Rodil announced to the Cortes the events in 
Barcelona up to the 16th, and stated that Espartero meant to leave 
Madrid on the next day for Catalonia, with his escort and three bat- 
talions. The Congress immediately voted an address to the Regent, 
promising him its support against the Revolutionists. Madrid itself was 
tranquil. 

There was a report that two regiments had revolted in Arragon. 

Three projects of laws had been presented to the Cortes— 

1. A loan of 600,000,000 reals, guaranteed by the entire revenne of the State. 

2. Capitalisation into Three per Cent Stock of all the interest on the home 


| Active Debt due, or to become due on the Ist May 1843, included, 


3. Liquidation, by means of bons dits de Uarriére, of all interest which ig 
or shall be due from the Ist January 1835 to the 3lst December 1842. 


An “ occasional correspondent” of the Morning Post at Paris avers, 
that the representatives of England, Austria, and Prussia, have for- 
mally declared to the French Cabinet that the commercial union be- 
tween France and Belgium would be considered by the Great Powers 
as a violation of the treaty of London, which proclaimed the neutrality 
and independence of Belgium; and have announced their intention of 
A courier was expected from 
Russia to instruct its representative to join in the protest. 

The Paris letters of the Times say that the Prince de Joinville was 
positively to be married immediately to a Brazilian Princess, and that the 
Princess Clementine was to be very shortly married to Prince Augustus 
of Coburg, brother of the King of Portugal. 


Last night’s Gazette contains a notice from the Speaker of the House 
of Commons, that he will, in fourteen days from the 24:h of November, 
issue a writ for the election of a Member of Parliament for the county 
of Caermarthen, in the room of Mr, John Jones, deceased. 
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At the meeting of the Anti-Corn-law League, in Manchester, on 
Thursday evening, Mr. Prentice and Mr Acland reported the effect of 
their missions in Cheshire and some of the districts round Manchester; 
other details of the agitation at work were given; and the Reverend 
Mr. Hawks of Bary delivered a discourse, for which he received the 
thanks of the meeting. A subscription of 100/. was announced from 
Mr. Edward Lombe, of Great Melton Hall, in Norfolk—a landowner. 


The Chronicle publishes this morning a long letter from Lord Kin- 
naird to Mr. Sidney Smith, on the new agitation, The point of the 
communication lies in some facts respecting the cheapness of agricul- 
tural produce, which the writer attributes to diminished consumption : 
he “ never remembers the agriculturist’s interest in such a state of de- 
pression ’ _— 

“ That this is the case, I may give, as an instance, the town of Dundee, 
where not above a dozen head of foreign cattle have made their appearance, and 
where the quantity of Irish salted store beef sold as American has not been 

reat; yet not half the quantity of cattle are slaughtered per week that there | 
used to be, though the price of meat is reduced to ‘bd. for the best and 4d. the 
inferior. One of the principal bakers stated that he now only bakes a batch 
of bread three times a week, instead of one five days in the week and two on 
Saturdays; the difference between three and seven, or a falling off of more 
than half in the cousumption of flour, in addition to the greatly diminished 
quantity required for manufacturing. The number of inhabitants has cer- 
tainly decreased, but not in proportion to the diminished consumption ; many 
of the unemployed having returned to their rural parishes, and to Ireland. 
The fact is, no inferior quality of meat will sell, and even good not readily. I 
have a lot of Highland wethers, bought in this spring at I4s., which will not 
pay the summer's keep. Hay, which sold formerly with a good demand at Is. 
or Is. 2d. per stone, is now selling at 8d. and 9d. Wool, which I have hereto- 
fore sold at 18d. per pound, though of inferior quality to what I have now on 
hand, I am not able to dispose of, though willing to take I1d. or 10:2, the price 
which has been given when it has been sold. ‘The same with every thin; gz else. 
The coachmakers, being no longer employed, have ceased to be 
customers for hard wood; the same with the ship-builders. Indeed, there is 
no sale for any description of wood. Where, in former years, I could sell in 
a day 1,000 worth, 1 could not now sell 10/.” 


The Leeds Mercury of this day says, “ The market at our White 
Cloth Hall, on Tuesday last, was the best that has been known for two 
years.” But there are large stocks on hand, manufactured for the 
Chinese market. 





In touching upon the Canada Corn question, this week, the Morning 
Chronicle, passing by the seven articles of its own City oracle, affects | 
to regard our humble attempt to clear up the actual state of the case as 
information : ** the Spectator is probably well-informed as to the inten- 
tions of Government.” Something of the same kind had been hinted at 
last week by the Globe; and the object of both insinuations is easily 
seen through. Now we beg leave to disclaim the compliment, equally 
in the literal sense as in that of the inuendo. No information, of any 
kind, from any one connected with the Government, or from any mem- 
ber of the Tory party, has ever been communicated to the Spectutor. 
We believe that journalists would generally find it more to their interest, 
and more conducive to correctness, to reason on known facts, than to 


depend upon “ exclusive infurmation”—so eagerly hunted for, and so | 


often delusive, 


Certain mysterious announcements appeared i in the Chronicle yester- 
day respecting ‘a hitch” in Covent Garden Theatre ; which has been 
closed for three nights this week, on account of Miss Adelaide Kemble’s 
indisposition. ‘Today it is no longer concealed that there has been a 
total revolution in the theatre; produced, like many revolutions, by a 
ruinous state of the exchequer. Mr. Bartley announced to the com- 
pany, in the green-room, on Thursday night, that “ Mr. Kemble had 
been removed from the management of Covent Garden Theatre, that 
day, by the proprietors ; and that Mr. Bunn was appointed its future 
manager.” Yesterday at two o’clock, Mr. Bunn met the company, and | 
announced that his lesseeship was to begin after Christmas; but he 
offered his services to the company, in the interval, if they liked to 
open the theatre themselves. Mr. Bartley stated, that, after paying 
wages, choruses, and so forth, not a shilling would remain in the trea- 
sury today for the other performers. Ill this is attributed to the cost 
of getting up operas for Miss Kemble and Mrs, Alfred Shaw, and to 
the want of publie patronage on the “play-nights” or “ off-nights ”— 
namely, those on which the two ladies did not appear. ‘The company are 
in treaty with the proprietors, but the negotiation has not yet made 
much progress. The Tempest and Masaniello are announced for Mon- 
day; but, of course, all is uncertainty in the ait state of affairs. 


‘MONEY MARKET. 
Srock Excuance, Fatnay Arrerxoon. 

The intelligence brought by the overland mail on Monday, produced a 
favourable effect upon the price of the English Funds; Consols for Money 
having advanced } per cent, viz. to $43 j, W hich quotation was well maintained 
during the settlement of the Consol Account yesterday, and till this morning, 
whea the market gave way, under the pressure of some extensive sales of Re- 
duced Three-and-a-half per Cents and Consols for Money, and has since fallen 3 
per cent, closing at 915 § for Money and 947 95 for the January Account. 
Bank Stock has risen, and, after being at 1725, i is today at 1714. 
has also risen about 5 per cent; and, after being at 267, is today 266. The 
premium upon Exchequer Bills is the same, and has beea during the whole week 
at 56s. to 58s. premium. The question of the reduction of the New and Re- 
duced Three-and-a-half per Cents seems to have fallen into a temporary 
oblivion, and scarcely any rumour upon the subject has been current during 
the week. ‘The Stocks themselves have advanced, though not in the same 
proportion as the ‘Three per Cent Stock 

The news from the East has given a decided impulse to all descriptions of 
manufactured goods; the advance in some varieties having been as much as 
50 per cent. ‘Iva has of course declined; but the Sugar and Coffee markets, 
which have been depressed, are recovering. 

We some time since noticed the fact of extensive sales of Mexican Bonds 
having becn made, and the belief that these operations were on account of a 
firm engaged in the corn-irade, who were obliged to make sacrifices to meet the 
losses sustained by the great depreciation in prices during the autumn. The 
firm alluded to, however, ultimately supended payment; and at the usual in- 
vestigation of their affairs in these cases, it appeared that they never had any 
transactions in Mexican Stock: so that it was quite clear that the suspicious 
sales must have hal some other origin. Various ruinours were current as to 
the cause of these large transactions; but they ultimately resulted in a report 








that the sales were made on the behalf of the Mexican Government, whose 
agents were stated to have taken advantage of the recent conversion of the 
Bonds to put into circulation an excessive amount of new Stock. Application 
was made to Messrs. Lizirpr and Co. the agents of the Mexican Government, 
to ascertain the amount of New Mexican Stock actually issued by them in 
exchange for the old Bonds; but these gentlemen declined to give any infor- 
mation. It was, however, ascertained that the Bonds of the various series 
were numbered consecutively from No. 1 upwards; and it was also ascer- 
tained from Messrs. Barina the late agents of the Government, that, 
according to the terms of the conversion of Mexican Bonds in 1837, the 
amount of Active and Deferred Stock in circulation ought not to exceed 
4,623,6891. of each description of Stock. On examining the numbers of 
Bonds current in the market, it appe ired that, according to a rough calcu- 
lation, the amount of Active Stock in circulation was about 5,200,000/, 
or about 600,000/. more than ought to have been issued in exchange for the 
old Bonds, known to have been in circnlation at the time of the conver- 
sion. Upon this circumstance becoming known to the Committee of the Stock 
| Exchange, they addressed a letter to Messrs. Lizarpt, calling their attention 
to the reports in circulation, and begging those gentlemen to ‘state, for general 
information, the amount of Mexican Stock actually in circulation. To this a 
reply was received on Wednesday afternoon, treating the demand as one of an 


| 
| unprecedented nature, and one which they (Messrs. Lizarpr) could not 
| 


comply with, unless they had the permission of the Mexican Government ; 


| adding at the same time, that upon the subject of Mexican Stock all their pre- 


India Stock | 


New York Packet, Downing, from Bombay ; 


| 
' 
} 
| 
| 


| 
| 


| vious communications had hitherto been with the Committee of South Ameri- 


can Bondholders. The Committee of Bondholders then aldressed a similar 
| request to Messrs. Lizarpt, who replied, in a letter which was communicated 
| to the Stock Exchange just before the close of business this afternoon. 
| The substance of this communication is, that a3 agents of the Mexican Go- 
vernmeat, Messrs. Lizarpt and Co. are authorized to issue New Five per 
Cent Stock to the extent af 5,400,000/.; but that as yet they have only issued 
Bonds to the extent of 5,200,000/. They also state, that the amount of old 
Stock to be converted was only, as already stated, about 4,600,000/.; and that 
the excess of New Stock issued is to provide for the payment of their commis 
sion upon the conversion and other charges. This communication has taken 
those acquainted with Mexican finance by surprise; as, in accordance with 
the dceree for the conversion of the Old Bonds, the issue of the New 
Stock ought to have been strictly limited to the amount of Old Stock in 
circulation. It is therefore su; pposed, that some other decree has been issued 
by the Government with which the Bondholders genera'ly are unacquainted. 
The effect of this discussion upon Mexican Stock has been very disastrous; 
the price, which in the early part of the week was 34, fell on Tuesday to 333 
and again on Wednesday, when Messrs. Lizarpi’s reply to the letter of the 
Stock Exchange Committee was received, to31}. ‘The decline continued 

till this morning; when the price had fullen as low as 28}, from which point 
| a rally occurred; and upon the communication of Messrs, Lizarpr’s let- 
ter with the statement of the amount of Bonds actually in circulation, if 
rose to 304; which may be considered as the closing quotation. It is to be re 
gretted that when the Committee of South American Bondholders, in con- 
junction with the agents of the Mexican Government, settled the form of the 
Bonds of the new issue, they omitted to state in the body of the Bond itself, 
as is usually the case, tle actual amount of Stock composing the loan and 
| the amounts and numbers of the Bonds issued. All discussion as to the 
| amount of the loan would then have been prevented, and the Government 
would not have been able to exceed the recognized issue without immediate 
d is covery. 

The attention of the dealers and brokers has been so absorbed by the cir- 
cumstances connected with Mexican Stock, that the business in the other de- 
scriptions of Foreign Bonds has been quite unimportant. Por:uguese Bonds are 
lower; as are Colombian. ‘The intelligence of the disturbance at Barcelona, 
| received on Monday morning, caused a decline of 13 percent in Spanish Stock ; 
which, however, rallied on W ednesday, when the news was discredited : it, how- 
ever, fell again yesterday, to the full extent of the recent reaction ; but rose 
this afternoon, “and the following may be quoted as the closing prices—viz. 
Three per Cents, 22) 3; Active, 17} 18; thus marking a decline of 1 per cent 
upon the closing quotations of Saturday last. 





Satvrpay, Twetve o Crock. 
The English Funds are firmer this morning, and have improved 4 per cent 
in consequence of a large purchase for Money _by the Bank- broker, and one 
for Account by an influential operator. The price of Consols for Money, being 
| 943 7, and for Account, 95} 4. Exchequer Bills are 55s. to 57s. premium. 
In the Foreign Market, prices are generally the same; with the exception 
of Mexican Bonds, which have improved to 31 to 4, and Spanish, of which the 


Active are 177 18, and Three per c ents, 224 3 


The following transactions have occurred in Railway Shares: Edinburgh 
33 a5 Great ——— gk ditto, New, 62; Birmingham, 











3 per Cent. Consols . 944 : Columbian 6 pe. Ceats..... 20 21 
Ditto for Naas oo <« Sas Danish 3 per CedtS coe 82 3 

| 3 per Cent Reduced . - O44 Dutch 2 f per Cenits..... §23 3 

| 3+ per Cent Ditto....... .e 100g 2 Mexican 3 per Cent. C ‘onal. SOE Ut 

| New yale i Portuguese Regeney 5 perCts. 66} 7 


Ditto New 5 per Ceuts IS41, 30} IE 


Bauk Stock .. 








| Exchequer Bills, “Oid. prem. Ditto 3 per Ceuts... os ae 
| Ditto. 2d... Russiau 5 per Cents... 1i3 114 
| Iudia Stock ... Spanish (Active) 3 per Ce 

Srazilian 5 per Cents ... CEx Coupons!.. 6-66.06 177 18 


| Belyian 5 per Cents ..... 
| 
| 








Ditto 3 per Ceuts 13i2...... 224 & 


E AST INDIA SHIPPING. 


| Arrived —At Gravesend, Nov. 20th, Lydia, Brunton, from Bombry ; 
Gouldiug, from Moulmein; Lalli Ro Kh. H ary, from Caleu‘ta; 22d, botts. Read- 
in+, Crawford, from China; 25rd Will Wat Walker, from Singape.e; 24th Lord 
Keane, Roberts, from Ceylon; Ida, Thompsou; and ludiau, Euglish ‘iron un Caicutta; 
and Fairlie, Garrett. from Madras; 23th, W. Mitchell, Harvey; and Hebe, Younger, 
from Siogapore; Rookery, Bourne, from Caleutta; Prince Albert, Brutoa, from 
Madras; and VPhevix, Cuckle, from Mauritius, 
At Plymonth, 2ist, Cove, Smith. from Bombay, 
At Faimouth, 1%h, John George, Storey, from Ca!cutia. 
At Liverpool, 19ih, Aden, Ponsonby, trem Singapore; 20th. Uaiverse, Ritchie ; and 
and 24th, Iris, Fisher, from Madras. 
Rouse, from Singapore; Moutitiores, Davison, 





Artemis, 

















At St. Helena, Oct. 6th, Gannymede, 
from Calcutta; and Ge irge the Fourth, s, from Portsmouth. 

At the Cape Sept. 12th, Hindostan, and Uuion, Tarflen, from London; 
Sth, Pand ra, Li men, from Liverpool; 16th, Favourite, Case, from Loudon; aud Cleve- 
. from Ceylon. 
is, Ang. 22d, William Barber, Manthorpe from Lendou; Sept. 4th, Ara- 
bella, Jackson, from ditto; 10th, Nautilus, Thomas, from ditto. 

At Madras, Sept. 26.h, Neptune, Ferris; and Ocean Queen, Van Zuilecom, from 
London; Oct. 4th, Gen eral Kydd, Ousiow, trom ditto. 

At Calcutta, Sept. 24th, Viscount Sandon, Laucaster; and Mary Ridley, Shearer, 
from London; 27th, Argyll, Renney, from the Clyde; Oct. dth, slakeley, Wickman, 
from Liverpool. 

At Macao, Aug. 6, Clandine, Norris, from London. 

Sailed—From Gravesend, Nov. 1th, John Graham, Pearson, for Ceylon; 
f Harewood, Fox, for Sivgapore; 20d, Naukin, Palmer, for Calcutta; 
surrows, for — 

mm Liverpool, 2 Dervad, Rickerty, 
ecutta; List, Woodstoc Niel wlson, for d 
From the Ciyde, ooh, Bre.tou, Robertson, 








l 
la 





22d, Earl 
and Pearl, 





for Singapore ; 
»; and 24d, Cuaxer, Ridle 
tur Bumbay. 





Bland, Callam, for Cal- 
*y, for Ceylon. 
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STEAM FOR CHINA. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
London, 24th November 1842. 

Sir—The effects of the gratifying intelligence from China are already visi- 

ble in the changed tone adopted by the writers of the City articles in the daily 
papers, and by the cheerful countenances with which commercial men meet 
and congratulate each other, so different from the gloom and despondency 
which has hitherto prevailed. ‘These changes are not produced so much by the 
expectation of an extended trade with the Celestial Empire, as by the convic- 
tion that we have been able, most providentially, to extricate ourselves with 
credit from a contest where success brought no honour, where defeat would 
have been accompanied by irretrievable disgrace. 
It is evident, however, that the treaty entered into by Sir H. Portincer 
(supposing it confirmed) is merely the “beginning of the end.” Other 
powers will insist upon similar treaties; the ring-fence that has 6o long sur- 
rounded the three hundred millions of China, shutting them out from all com- 
munication with the rest of the world, being thus broken down, the downfall of 
the present dynasty may be considered certain to follow in the course of a few 
years: it has existed up to this time solely from its exclusive, isolating policy. 
Our Plenipotentiary has destroyed that; ard the date of this treaty is that 
of the commencement of the decline of the Chinese Empire. That such a 
result will be a benefit to humanity at large, no one can doubt; but it is no 
less our duty to so control and regulate our increased intercourse consequent 
on the opening of the ports to the Northward, that when we have hercafter (as 
we inevitably will Lave) to compel the Chincse to conform to the law of civi- 
lized nations, our grounds of proceeding may not be the squabbles and intrigues 
of opium-smugglers, but such as we can without shame put forth to the world. 

Our intercourse with this singular people and its no less singular govern- 
ment, at the one port to which we have hitherto been confined, had been pro- 
ductive of numerous quarrels long before they came to a crisis in the Opium 
War: without the strictest supervision on the part of our Government over its 
subjects, whose enterprise will lead them to flock in thousands to the four ad- 
ditional oncs (all of far greater importance than Canton) now open to them, 
disputes between our pushing traders and the Chinese authorities will be con- 
stantly occurring; their accumulation will require frequent references to the 
Imperial Government ; and it is of importance that its distance should be di- 
minished from the scene of action as much as possible, by maintaining a line of 
steam-packets between Bombay and our new colony of Hong-kong, in connex- 
ion with the overland mail. 

The distance b tween Bombay and Hong-kong is 4,000 miles; and Singa- 
pore forms a natural and secure half-way house for replenishing coals, or for a 
change of vessel ; and from whence, hereafter, the line of communication might 
be extended to our Australian Colonies. ‘The total distance to be performed 
would be about 100,000 miles per annum; and the vessels required would be 
four of 1,000 tons. The following steam- frigates, applicable for this service, 
are now in the China Seas—viz. 

H. M. steam-frigate Vixen....... 


1,100 tons, 320 horse: power. 
Driver ...... 32 


= 1,100 .. 320 ores 
H. E. I. Co's ditto 1,150 .. 400 see 
iene Memnon.... 1,150 400 core 
These vessels are all new, in perfect order, and, owing to the opportune peace, 
of no use as men-of-war: they cannot be better employed than in such a ser- 
vice. It is in the power of Sir Ropert PEEL to send a despatch next mail, 
which would give a post-communication between London and Hong-kong in 
February 1843, within fifty-five days—viz. thirty-two days to Bombay, and 
twenty-three from thence to Hong kong. 

The aunual expense to the country would be about 100.0002; from which 
must be deducted the expense of keeping up the vessels as men-of-war, ready 
in case of need to act in that capacity; and on the contra side must be put 
the prevention of the great cause of war, unsettled disputes, and the facilities 
given to commerce. I need hardly add, that the moral effect of such a com- 
munication cannot be valued. 

I remain, Sir, your most obedient, MERCATOR. 

P.S. Private letters state that numerous junks laden with coals, of excel- 
lent quality, were met with at Nankin. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 
BIRTHS. 

On the Sth November, at Naples, the Lady of the Hon. Joun Jocetyn, of a son, 

On the 10th, at Leicester, the Lady of the Rev. Joun Brown, Vicar of St. Mary's, 
&c., of a daughter. 

On the |<th, at Pentonville, the Wife of W. H. Smrrn, Fsq., D.C.L., of a daughter. 

On the 17th, at Duke Stieet, Westminster, Mrs. D. B. Retp, of a son. 

On the 17th, at Gurnby Hall, Leicestershire, the Lady of T. B. Bears, Esq., of a son. 

On the 20th, at the Cedars, East Sheen, Lady Cuartorre Pewrnyn, of a daughter, 
still-born. 

On the 24th, at the Vicarage House, East Brent, Somersetshire, the Hon. Mrs. W11- 
tram Towry Law, of a son. 

MARRIAGES. 

On the 24th ult., at Montreal, Canada, the Rev. WitLoversy Srwrtr, second son of 
the late Hon. Chief Justice Sewell, to Exizabern, third daughter of Major General 
Duraford, Royal Engi: cers. 

On the 12th, ut Maid’s Moreton, Bucks, the Rev. W. J. Crocxrorp of Addington, to 
Harritt Ann, second daughter of the Key. W. Fletcher, Rector of Foxcute, aud of 
Moreton House, iu the same county. 

On the 17th November, at Cut erstock, Cuarrs, youngest son of the late Rev. Robert 
Linton, Esq., Vicar of Fotherii shay, of Oundle, surgeon, to Lovrsa Resecca, youngest 
daughter of the late Joseph Rickett, Exq., of the same place. 

On the 17th, at St. George’s Chepel, Stonehouse, Captain P. S. Hampty, R.N., to 
Caroxine, second daughter of the late Lieutenaut-Colovel Maule. 

On the 2ist, at Alvesiou, Gloucestershire, Exizapern Anne, second daughter of 
Captain Tonge, R'N., to Cay tain Jonny Siyi-e Norris, Eleventh Infantry, and eldest 
son of Johu Fraucis Norris, ksq., late of the Home Department. 

On the 224, at Kew, Greng@e Dean Pit, Esq., Foity-eighth Regiment, eldrst son of 
Colovel Pitt, to Li visa, daughter of the late Sir Hcrace St. Paul, Bart. 

On the -3d, at Croydon Church, Surey, Rrenarp Neate Dueorn Brown, Esq., of 
St. Alban Hall, Oxfoid, only su of the late Colivel Alexander Browu, «f the Hon, 
East India Com) any’s Service, to Mary Jane Linpsay, niece of Ralph Lindsay, Esq., 
F.S.A., of the Biggin Lodge, Ncrwood, Surrey. 

On the 24th, at St. George’s, Camberwell, the Rev. Epmunp Litvey, M.A., Minister 
of the Episccpal Chapel, veckham, Surrey, to Louisa Ann, eldest daughter of Lieut, 
Michael Fittun, R.N., of the Ruyal Hospital, Greenwich. 

DEATHS. 

On the 91h November, at the Vicarage, Tc ddington, the Rev. Jonn Epny, M.A. 
Vicar of Teddington and of Didbicok, Gloucestershire, and Rectcr of Whaddon, 
Wiltshire; in his eth year. 

On the 10:b, at his residence, Mount Ida, Dromore, Captain Jonn Watscx Hut, of 
the East Iudia Company's Scivice 3 im his 50th year. 

On the i7th at his residence, at Netheiside in Craven, ALEXANDER NowELL, Esq., 
of Wimpole sticet, anc late oi Uncerley, in Westmoreland; in his 81st year. 

On the i2th, at his house, Devonshire Place, the Hon. Maituew Fortescue; in his 
89th year. 

On the 20th, at Dexcnpoit, Aoxrs, the Wife of Captain G. F. Rich, R.N. 

On the £0.h, at her house, Canonbury Square, Is ington, Mr§. Eveanor Deane, in 
her 9lst year. 

On the 2:st, in Park Place, St. James’s, Licutenant General Sir Joun Waters, 
Colouel of the Eighty first Regimeut of Foot, in his 69h year. 

On the vist, at Kensingicn Giavel Pits, Lady Cauicorr, the Wile of Sir Augus‘us 
Calicctt, R.A, 

On the <<d, at Sherington, Bucks, the Rev. Joun Preryman; in his 57th year. 








TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE ThEATY WITH CHINA. 

Ir may be doubted whether the often misapplied epithet “ glorious” 
was ever so prostituted before as it is when applied to the success 
of the British arms in China. Even if moral considerations are left 
out of sight, as little glory can be acquired from the safe butchery of 
Chinese as from the safe butchery of hares and birds in a battue, 
And if the war is to be tried by its motives, it is disgraceful—in. 
famous. Gloss them over with what fair terms we may, they all 
resolve into a domineering determination to force the independent 
Government of China to change its internal police—to punish it for 
seizing an article of contraband trade, with which the British Go- 
vernment in India systematically and exclusively supplied the smug. 
glers. It is for this purpose—to say nothing of the wanton outrages 
of the armed opium-smugglers who hovered like vultures in the rear 
of the British armament—that the undisciplined and ill-armed mobs 
collected by Chinese generals have been mowed down by our can- 
non; that the citizens of towns taken by assault have been driven in 
the madness of terror to murder their wives and children and kil] 
themselves on the mangled heap; that high-spirited soldiers have 
been driven to seek voluntary death on British bayonets, or immo- 
late themselves beneath the self-kindled rafters of their own homes, 
There was more glory in taking a purse on Hounslow Heath than in 
obtaining victory by such means and for such an end; for the high- 
wayman, while his object,was equally respectable, incurred more 
personal risk, and inflicted not the millionth part of the misery. 

No success, however dazzling, can hide the original inherent guilt 
of the war with China, now said to be brought to a close. “ Said 
to be”—for though there is little doubt that the Emperor's fears 
will compel him to ratify the treaty, and though any -renewal 
of hostilities may be called a new war, it is impossible to look upon 
that treaty as “the be-all and the end-all” of our aggressions in 
China. It makes us proprietors of an island in the river of Can- 
ton; it gives our traders free access to five Chinese ports; and it 
concedes the appointment of consuls at those ports by the British 
Government to protect its subjects. ‘The powers and privileges of 








the consuls—the manner in which they are to transact business 
with the Chinese authorities—the tariff of duties upon goods ex- 
ported and imported, and the rates of inland transit—all these im- 
portant details remain to be settled by after-negotiation ; and until 
they be distinctly settled, the treaty is little more than a dead 
letter. ‘This negotiation must be carried on at a distance of seven 
or eight hundred miles from the central seat of government; for no 
provision has been made for permission to a British agent (tem- 
porary or permanent) to transact business directly with the Impe- 
rial Ministers in the capital. It must be carried on while the pay- 
ment of the twenty-one millions cf dollars, spread over a period of 
three years, is yet uncompleted, and the pawned islands of Chusan 
and Kolangsoo are still occupied by British troops,—a state of affairs 
which will necessarily keep alive angry and distrustful feelings on 
both sides. Lastly, whatever may be thought of the reports of 
disaffection in the Southern provinces, hitherto so hastily credited, 
the weakness of the Imperial Government in consenting to buy a 
peace will create disaffection even where it did not exist before. 
The mere presence of a British force on the frontiers will encou- 
rage the governors of distant provinces to assume a deportment 
verging upon independence towards the Court at Pekin. The 
spirit of subordivation in China is unsettled by this treaty; and 
the desire of our consuls and merchants to stand well with 
the local authorities at the ports to which they are allowed to 
trade, the misunderstandings arising from the reluctance of the 
Chinese to pay the ransom, and their anxicty to see their territory 
evacuated, will be constantly involving the British residents in the 
political intrigues of China. Add to all these sources of anxiety 
for the future, that the relations between this country and China, 
out of which the war arose, are as unsettled as ever. No arrange- 
ment has becn made as to the footing on which the opium-trade is 
to stand. It is still a traffic prohibited by the Chinese Govern- 
ment, and in which the British Indian Government has a large 
pecuniary stake. The great but the sole advantage of the armistice 
with China, (for it is in truth nothing more,) is that it gives us 
an opportunity of shaping our course anew and acting more 
honestly in time to come. 

These considerations show that the position in which the treaty 
places this country is one which demands the utmost caution 
and the gravest deliberation, instead of being ground for confi- 
dent triumph. The difficulties with which our future course 
is likely to be encompassed will be greatly increased by the 
complication of our Chinese relations with the European and 
American diplomacy. French and American vessels of war are 
already beginning to show themselves in the Chinese waters. 
Those nations will not only insist upon (what is their right) being 
placed in commercial matters on as favourable a footing as Great 
sritain, but they will become as deeply involved in the political 
intrigues of China as ourselves. The history of the past teaches 
us that even the most meddling governments have interfered in 
the domestic squabbles of foreign states as often out of dread that 
some of their neighbours would do it if they did not, as from any 
other motive. ‘To the diplomatists of cach of the nations we have 
named, the bare presence of the others in China will be an irre- 
sistible inducement to mix themselves up in the factions and po- 
litical intrigues of the country: and while they are busy in the 
South, Russia will not be idle in the North. ‘The acquisition of 





Qn the 23th iv Lower Seymour Street, Portman Squaie, E1izaseTH Lady Mostyn, 
Wile of the Kight Hor. Lord Mostyn, iu eer 7ist year, 


Hong-kcng by the British, and the admission of their consuls into 
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five Chinese ports, may be but the beginning of a game similar to 
that which was played by the French and the English in India 
after the latter obtained possession of the Jagheer at Calcutta and 
established factories at Madras and Bombay; but among a greater 
number of competitors, and these possessed of greater resources, 
more developed skill, and (if possible) more indomitable pride. 
The commercial view of the question is pcrhaps the most encou- 
raging. ‘There can be no doubt that if the constitution of the 
Chinese empire remain unenfeebled—if the arrangements for car- 
rying the treaty into effect be satisfactorily settled—if the ransom 
be duly paid, the Chinese territory evacuated by the British troops, 
and an understanding come to about the opium-trade—and if the 
Western nations rest satisfied with confining their relations with 
China to a legitimate commercial intercourse—much substantial 
benefit must be derived from the opening of the four new ports. 
But here is a fearful array of 7fs to qualify our anticipations of 
future benefit. The views and the temper expressed by the 
organs of public opinion in France and England are the reverse 
of encouraging ; and to all of us the mind and morals of China are 
an utter ¢erra incognita: we have no facts whence to infer the 


robable or even possible course its Government may steer. 


Add to this, that there are grounds for apprehension in th« 
over-sanguine spirit of speculation, which is beginning: to speak 


out in the City and elsewhere. It reminds one of the base- 


less and grasping dreams of profit which characterized the | 


eriod when the markets of South America were first thrown 
open to British enterprise. Already we hear of mercantile gen- 
tlemen being requested to accept the office of eupercargo in 
yessels to be chartered to Ningpo, and the hundreds of millions 
of Chinese are already counted upon as customers. This is no 
healthy spirit of enterprise, springing from a knowledge of what the 
Chinese want and can give in return: it is the sickly longing to 
throw off a plethora of goods into the first apparent opening, with- 
out stopping to inquire whether they are fit for the market, or 
whether the dealers can afford to pay for them. What have the 
Chinese to give us, but their teas, their silks, their cottons, and 
their porcelains ?—the two last of which we now manufacture in 
larger quantities, better, and cheaper, than they can do. Any 
permanent beneficial trade between this country and China must 
be a roundabout one,—goods exported from England to China, 
and goods exported from China to third markets in order to 
balance our transactions in them, or an inversion of this order of 
the transaction. ‘Time and experience will be requisite to find out 
what articles of traffic China can afford, and in what markets they 
can be turned to best account. If there were in this country no 
over-accumulation of capital and excessive supply of labour, 
deranging all the calculations of trade and creating a wild im- 
patience of human suffering, the opening now presented to us might 
be rendered available deliberately and safely. But the blind 


yearning for relief, the necessary consequence of our actual con- | 


dition, is more likely to plunge us into rash and gigantic specula- 
tions, that must, in many cases, increase the evil. The tragi- 
comedy of the time when British goods littered the wharfs of Rio 
Janeiro, so cheap as to be deemed not worth the expense of ware- 


housing, and when men went mad about the mines of South 


America, may be acted over again: there may be a feverish 
hopefulness, lavish credit, busy factories, banks, and joint-stock 
companies springing up like mushrooms, dreams of an Eldorado 
millennium, and then a crash, spreading bankruptcy, desolation, 
and despair over the Jand. 

Not that there is at this moment any increased cause for de- 
spondency as to the country’s prospects. All that is meant is, that 
the news from China shows no material change in our position, 
but, on the contrary, brings more distinctly to view some of the 
dangers into which we shall run. The terms of the armistice 
do not create these difficulties, they only reveal them. From the 
moment hostilities commenced, it was certain that our relations 
with China never could be reéstablished on the old footing. The 


treaty tells us little more than that these new relations, and others 
} 





| little productive. 





| sung; and the river is navi 


springing from them, will be infinitely more complicated and on a | 


more gigantic scale than the old; and that our wariness and ex- 
ertions must be correspondingly increased. Over the past we have 
no power: we must shape cur conduct to our new position—we 
must “ dree our weird.” 
be adventured upon with resolute foresight, not unreasoning exulta- 
tion. The City capitalist, who looks only to a vent fur his unem- 
ployed funds—the manufacturer, who is only anxious to keep his 





mills going—the country gentleman, who thinks an extension of 


trade may render the outery against the Corn-laws less urgent— 
each centered in self, may see in the new markets a relief to all their 
anxiety: but the general public, and the statesmen to whom it is 
given to guide their destiny, must act upon more comprehensive 
views. We are out upon an unknown sea, with no chart of the 
hidden shoals that may lurk around us, with no knowledge of the 
storms which may threaten us. And even though all were smooth 
and clear, the enterprise upon which we started is not of a nature 
to warrant us in exp-cting an unqualified blessing on the voyage. 








GEOGRAPHY OF THE DESPATCHES. 
Tue speedy submission of the Chinese Government as soon as 
Ching-kiang-foo was taken and Nankin threatened, is perfectly 
intelligible when we consider the relation of these places to 
the capital. Ching-kiang-foo is situated on the southern bank 
of the Yang-tse-kiang, about 170 miles above Wo sung and 48 
below Nankin. ‘This river is a mile-and-a-half across at Ching- 
kiang-foo ; and the British ships of war have ascended as high 


But this untried state of being is one to | 
| the beholders of Venice. 


as Nankin. The Southern section of the Great Canal, which 
extends nearly 1,000 miles from North to South through China, 
joins the Yang-tse-kiang in the suburbs of Ching-kiang-foo. The 
Northern section of the canal strikes off from the opposite side of 
Yang-tse-kiang, about a mile or two further up the stream. The 
province of Petshe-li, in which Pekin is situated, is not fertile; 
and the delta land through which the canal passes, between the 
Yang-tse-kiang and the Hoangho, is from its excess of moisture 
Almost immediately north of Pekin rises the 
high and sterile table-land of Central Asia. The supplies of grain, 
rice, tea, and other provisions for the capital, are drawn either 
from the fertile lands in the great basin of the Yang-tse-kiang, 
or from the provinces to which access is obtained by the section of 
the canal which is to the south of that river. As soon as the 
British fleet occupied Ching-kiang-foo and the river in the direction 
of Nankin, it cominanded the entrance to the Northern section of 
the canal, and could at any time cut off the supplies for the 
capital which descend the Yang-tse-kiang or are brought along 
the canal south of the river. 

It may not be uninteresting to the reader if we attempt to point 
out the relation in which the scenes of the most recent military 
operations stand to this point. The great island of the Chusan 
groupe is nearly upon the 30th parallel of latitude, and may be re- 
varded as a continuation of the southern shore of the gulf of 
Che-kiang: the northern cape of the estuary of the Yang-tse- 
kiang is about 32 degrees or perhaps a little more to the north. 
The direction of a straight line drawn on the map from Chusan 
to this cape will be something to the westward of north, and 
it will pass through the cape which forms the northern termina- 
tion of the gulf of Che-kiang and the southern of the estuary 
of the Yang-tse-kiang. These two inlets are nearly of the 
same breadth at their junction with the sea; but the large al- 
luvial island of Tsung-ming occupies a considerable space in 
the estuary. ‘The Southern section of the Great Canal extends 
in a direction a little to the east of south from Ching-kiang-foo 
to Hang-choo-foo, (a distance of nearly 300 miles,) the capital of 
the province Che-kiang, situated a few miles to the west of the 
inner extremity of the gulf of Che-kiang. This canal hasa current 
to the Yang-tse-kiang ; it joins that river above the low hills which 
are passed in ascending from the sea to Ching-kiang-foo, and is 
consequently on a higher level throughout than the low lands next 
the shore. Near the Yang-tse-kiang it is cut in the rock: in some 
places the excavation is 80 feet deep and scarcely more than 12 
South of Soo-choo-foo, the canal expands, and is in 
‘The water-communi- 
r-choo-foo to the 





feet broad. 
some places 50 or even 80 fathoms across. 
cation is continued by smaller canals from Hang 
gulf and to Ningpo, which is situated on the Ta-hae 
fourteen miles above its emmbouchure on the south side of the gulf; 
and south-west of Chusan. 

The whole of the tract of land surrounded by the ¢ 
gulf of Che-kiang, and the estuary of the Yang-tse-kiang 
lying tract, intersected ty numerous lakes and lagoons, river-chan- 
The great lake Ta-too lies immediately 
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| on the north side of the canal; and the river which carrics off its 
| surplus waters, after crossing the canal, passes through a 


maller 


We osung. 


and shallower lake, and empties itself into the sca at % 
Shanghai is situated on this river, about twelve miles above Woo- 
gable for steam-boats forty-seven miles 
higher up—to the point where it issues from the small lake on the 
south of the canal. Chapoo, the town taken by the British imme- 
diately before the attack upon Woosung, is on the north side of 
the gulf of Che-kiang, about midway between its north cape and 
Shanghai is the great emporium of the trade 








its innermost recess. 
of this district with the tea-provinces on the South, with the pro- 
vince of Shantung and the coast of the Mantchoo Tartars on the 
North. Chapoo bas (or at least had in 1832, according to Gutz- 


LAFF) the monopoly of the trade with Japan, Canton, and the 
Chinese settlements in the Eastern Archipelago. Between Ching- 
kiang-foo on the Yang-tse-kiang and Hang-choo-foo at the south- 





ern termination of the canal are the great cities of Changchow-foo 
and Soo-choo-foo. The gentlemen on Lord Macartney’s Em- 
bassy describe the former as a large and wealthy trading town: 
they were three hours in passing through the latter; and its nu- 
merous canals, aud the rich colours of its wealthy abodes, reminded 
The shops of Hang-choo-foo were com- 
pared by them to those of London; and its population was com- 
pared by the Jesuits, towards the close of the seventeenth century, 
with that of Paris. 

The Chinese ports thrown open to us by the treaty in addition 
to Canton are—1l. Amoy, about 24 degrees 27 minutes N. latitude; 
an excellent harbour, with a numerous and wealthy trading popu- 
lation. 2. Foo-choo-foo, the capital of the province of Foo-kien, 
is about thirty miles above Hoo-kiang, the anchoring-place at 
the Lord Amherst sailed up the river to 
n can scarcely be under 400,000. 
The best tea-plantations are in the interior of Foo-kien ; and Foo- 
choo-foo is the emporium of the black-tea trade. The principal 
articles of export are tea, timber for building, tobacco, and cotton. 
3. The situation of Ningpo (where the British had a factory till 
1759) has been already noticed. Linpsay assigns to it between 
200,000 and 300,000 inhabitants. 4, Shanghai, its position and 
trade, have also been noticed above. The climate at Shanghai 
and Ningpo, the most northerly of these ports, is oppressively hot 
in summer; but the winters are very severe, and woollen cloths in 


the mouth of the Min: 
the city in 1832. The populati 











ereat demand. ‘The currents in the estuary of the Yang-tse-kiang, 
among the small islands of the Chusan groupe, and along the in- 
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tervening shores, are strong, complicated, and as yet but imperfectly 


known. 

The British troops are to occupy the line of the Yang-tse-kiang 
from Ching-kiang-foo to Nankin, till the first six millions of dollars 
be paid. They are to occupy Chinghai, at the mouth of the Ta- 
hae, (the river of Ningpo,) and the islands of Chusan and Kolang- 
soo, not far from Amoy, till the whole twenty-one millions be paid. 
Hong-kong, the island which has been permanently ceded to the 
British, is of no great extent or fertility : itis situated just off the 
cape which forms the south-east extremity of the island-studded 
gulf into which the Canton river empties itself. 


THOUGHTS ON PUNISHMENT. 
OccasionaLLy we mect with sharp rebukes to remind us—like 
the verdict of the Coroner’s Jury on the man killed by the practice 
ofthe Northleach prison—that, blundering about from usage to ex- 
periment and from nostrum to nostrum in the treatment of crimi- 
nals, we inflict a world of gratuitous and sometimes fatal misery, 
without the assurance that it repays us with a single advantage. It 
is to this day doubted whether our prisons and punishments effec- 
tually deter from crime! We are thus driven back to first prin- 
ciples, in order to retrieve our way, in wandering mazes lost. 

Formerly our prisons were sinks of infamy, disease, and misery 
without redemption. ‘The same terms may unhappily still be ap- 
plied in some cases; but great improvements have taken place. It 
is to be observed that the worst “terrors” of the gaol—the tyran- 
nical harshness of the gaoler, filth, hardship, darkness, bad regi- 
men, and disease—have all been much mitigated, or abolished, in 
our best prisons; and yet the efficacy of the prisons has increased 
at least in an equal ratio. To a well-regulated mind, a residence 
in Glasgow Bridewell would present no “ terrors”: irksome it 
might be ; but each cell is light, airy, and warm; the diet is suffi- 
cient, and the health of the prisoners generally improves; and me- 
chanical employment is to be obtained by decent behaviour, to pass 
the time, with a few books. The fact that several persons have 
become voluntary inmates of the prison, does not more prove that 
the times are hard, than that the prison is not a terrible residence: 
members of the “criminal population” covet it. Yet for efficacy 
it ranks high. 

It is not needed here to enter into any details to prove the in- 
efficiency of our present system of pains and penalties. It is noto- 
rious that the criminal is too seldom deterred. Nay, the very process 
of inflicting the penalty for minor offences has often, perhaps in the 
majority of cases, acted as a course of tuition in graver crimes: the 
trespasser in a turnip-field has learned to be a sheepstealer, the 
pickpocket a burglar, the ruffianly assaultera murderer. The very 
sight of punishment has acted as an excitement to crime: an ex- 
ecution, the extreme penalty of the law, is the occasion for assembling 
multitudes to gloat over mortal contortions, to undergo a strong 
physical excitement leading to others of different kinds, to improve 
opportunities for thicving, and has even suggested murder to the 
chance-passenger with exasperated passions. Our past system has 
not only failed to abolish crime, but has made it. 

All are not agreed in the object of what is called punishment : 
with some it is simply the protection of society ; others couple with 
that the improvement of the offender—an object thrown away by 
many in despair; others again value it as retribution. Ly the last 
class only can punishment, in the literal sense of thé term, be re- 
commended: retribution is the act of gratifying revenge, or the desire 
to inflict one evil as a vent to the angry feeling excited by another ; 
but as it is not desirable to create one evil when we seek to anni- 
hilate another, we may reject the doctrine of retribution, and with 
it the ordinary theory of punishment. 

What the first class of moralists mean by punishment, is simply 
the disabling of a mischievous agent, the crippling or confining of a 
criminal’s action. This would be well, toa certain extent, if the 
criminal were crippled and confined for ever—removed: but against 
the man who is imprisoned for a certain term and reissues with 
the same motives to criminality, society obtains, not protec- 
tion, but only a temporary reprieve from injury. ‘The work is not 
effectually done. On the contrary, the year’s reprieve for society 
by the confinement of the criminal is most likely compensated by 
the exasperation of his vicious propensitics; so that he will do 
more mischief during the time that he is at large than he would 
have done during the whole of his life had he never gone to prison. 
In such case society is not protected. It follows, that in the case 
of retribution also, socicty is equally unprotected; only a senti- 
ment of revenge has been generally cultivated. In both cases, there 
is no gain; in both, there is a profitless evil inflicted on the criminal ; 
in the retribution case, there is a positive injury inflicted on society. 

What the second class of moralists, who couple protection of so- 
ciety with amendment of the criminal, mean by punishment is disci- 
pline, or the compulsorily restricting the offender from evil and the 
compulsorily fitting him for the duties of society. The object is, 
to remove him from the immediate opportunity of doing mischief, 
and the so training him for the future, that on the like occasion 
he will of his own motion avoid doing mischief. That is the social 
purpose of all punishment, better called discipline. 

The living in society and enjoying its advantages imply the ob- 
servance of conditions oa which alone society and its advantages can 
subsist. If those conditions are not fulfilled, it is essential to the 
safety of society that it should exclude the recusant. ‘That process 
would be easier if we could restore man to a primitive state, depriv- 
ing him of artificial social advantages, but leaving him natural advan- 
tages—transporting him from social to savage life. That, however, 
is impossible. We have not ready access to savage life—no access 
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io life purely savage. Even if we had, the very fact of being born to 
society unfits the individual for savage life : he is either too feeble to 
use its original advantages, or he carries with him vices that con. 
vert it from savage to depraved life. In either case, we condemn 
him to a crucl existence. We cannot therefore simply exclude 
the criminal from the social world: the next substitute, perhaps 
the ouly one, is to seclude him—to frame an artificial piece of de- 
sert, specially for the individual that will not maintain his right to 
live in society by observing its conditions. 

But as we cannot restore the trespasser to primitive life and its 
liberty, society, who has done so little to fit him for its own laws 
by the requisite training, is bound to restore him as soon as pos- 
sible to the social life and its liberty. Besides, to cage up human 
Jere is both inconvenient and dangerous, as already stated. The 
period of seclusion, therefore, should be a period of discipline. 

All ignorant beings, including children, learn more by acts than 
precepts; and to be intelligible, readily comprehended and applied, 
the act must be simple and directly bearing on the thing to be 
taught. Modern students of prison-discipline have recognized the 
fact that men err in ignorance—not perhaps in ignorance that they 
do wrong, but in ignorance of all the consequences. Ignorance 
with us is attested by the deficiency of the almost universal accom- 
plishments—reading, writing, arithmetic, and so forth; and there- 
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fore a confusion of ideas has begotten the notion that the ignorance 
| must be remedied by “ education”: and there are schools to teach 
the clements of reading, writing, arithmetic, and so forth. Those 
arts, however, are only useful as means of acquiring real know- 
ledge ; and no term of imprisonment, in the present state of edu- 
cational science, would suffice to impart such a scope of general 
education as would comprise the theory of virtue applicable to the 
vice of the trespasser. Criminals do not err because they do not 
know how to read or write ; nor even because they do not know that 
certain contingencies in their vicious course may entail disagree- 
able consequences—punishment, degradation, and misery ; but be- 
sause they are not convinced that those consequences are certain, 
and because the evil results to themselves are too remote to be 
within their comprehension and calculation, so as to overbalance 
the motive to wrong. ‘The object, therefore, is to make the disci- 
pline represent the remoter and more terrible consequences by an 
immediate consequence, of a kind to make the criminal feel that 
his crime draws evil upon him, but without entailing that great 
and permanent injury which necessarily must result from un- 
checked crime—to associate the deterrent compulsion with the 
idea of the crime, and also to associate the idea of the avoidance 
of crime with the absence of those unpleasing consequences. 
And there ought to be a direct ratio between the degree and 
persistance in error and the relative privation, between the de- 
gree and persistance in just conduct and the relative fulness of 
advantage. According to the present plan, the “ sentence” of 
the prisoner’s “ punishment” is fixed at the commencement 
of his seclusion. By that means, all association between the 
state of his motives and the “punishment” is destroyed. The 
new idea, borrowed from the practice in the case of transportation, 
that part of the original sentence should be remitted in considera- 
tion of good conduct, is a single and very slight exception. 

The present system docs not at all associate the idea of advantage 
with correct demeanour. It might easily do so. The secluded 
should feel that the instant he was in confinement he might begin 
to earn his own release—to restore himself to the advantages of 
society—by showing that he had fitted himself for the fulfilment of 
its duties. The object of prison-discipline should be to make the 
offender practically learn this lesson—If I do wrong, I lose the ad- 
vantages of society ; if I do right, I obtain them. 

The practical application of such principles would need a great 
deal more consideration than they have received, and we do not tor a 
moment pretend to throw off a scheme, even incomplete ; but it 
may be as well to point out something of the manner in which they 
might be applied. The criminal would be tried and convicted as 
at present: the change would begin with the sentence of the judge; 
who would not say—“ You have been found guilty of this crime, 
and you are sentenced to so many years imprisonment”; but— 
** You have been proved to have committed this wro:.:; you are 
unfit to remain at large; and you must be sent into seci ision to be 
disciplined until you can be properly and safely released.” The 
criminal would be handed over to the gaoler. This officer should 
be intrusted with large discretionary powers; and on every account 
he should be a person of discernment, unshakeable temper, and 
unfailing firmness and courage: his office should be accounted one 
of the highest trust and responsibility. It would be a great ad- 
vantage if there were not only classifications within each prison, 
but if cach class of crimes had a prison to itself. The 
officers would then become more practised in dealing with 
that species of moral disease; and the offender would 
be subject to no rules and no visitation of disgrace not belonging to 
his offence. Within the prison itself there should be many degrees 
of privation: introduced to an intermediate condition of restraint 
and privation, the prisoner should be made to feel, under the 
closest vigilance, that his hourly condition in prison would depend 
upon his own conduct; that in proportion as he was sullen and con- 
tumacious he would sink in the scale of comfort, but that as he was 
orderly, cheerful, and penitent, his condition improved. Vigilance 
and skilful management might apply this coercive power so closely, 
that the prisoner's condition would be perceived to accord precisely 
with his conduct, and he would acquire a habit of regarding priva- 
tion or advantage as the result of his voluntary acts, good or bad. 
At the same time, plain and practical iastructivn should be given 
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to him, especially in relation to his own offence, its injury to society, 
its ultimate fruitlessness, the fate of criminals, and the like; and 
his advance in the instruction thus afforded should be accompanied 
by a corresponding advance in his condition: as he was fitting 
himself for social advantages, he should feel their approach; the 
more clearly he perceived his former turpitude, the more at the 
same time he would perceive that he was freeing himself from its 
direct consequences, the prison-privations. If he was without a 
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trade, one should be taught him; his views for the future should | 


not only be consulted, but he should be assisted in their considera- 
tion; and if he should desire to exercise his industry in a distant 
land, he should be promised facilities for the purpose. As soon as 
he should appear to have comprehended his fault, and to have ac- 
quired such habits of thought and conduct as made it probable that 
he would not repeat it, his release should be given to him as of 
right ; but not till then. The prison-keeper should not give it as an 
indulgence: his office should be to discern when the prisoner was 
fit to receive it; and then to give it, not as a favour in reward, 
but as a thing proper to be done.* For obvious reasons, a 
certain time must elapse before granting such a release to allow 
for the process of amendment, and to afiurd some test of its 
sincerity and pcrmanency; but as soon as these conditions 
were fulfilled, no matter how soon, the prisoner should find 
himself a free man. Should an unexpected time elapse, the law 
might provide for an inquest into the reasons why the criminal had 
not yet obtained his release—a second trial to ascertain whether he 
was not yet fit to be restored to society, and if not why not. The 
release, under such circumstances, would become a true certificate 
of character ; and the prisoner would come forth having gained in- 
stead of lost a character. 

Does there appear in this vision of what might be, something 
too fanciful to realize? Be it remembered, that many of our 
commonplaces at this day were extravagant flights of fancy less 
than a generation back. It may be objected, that the project con- 
templates a care of the criminals which the virtuous poor do not 
enjoy. To which it may be replied, that the criminal suffers, even 
in his crime, evils from which the virtuous poor are exempt ; and 
that if society interferes more in his fate, it has no right to inter- 
fere in like manner in the concerns of the unaccused. Besides, 
that smaller question is lost in the larger one—what is the best 
mode of arresting crime with a view to the welfare of society? It 
may be further objected, that such a scheme would be costly. Not, 
again we say, if efficacious. ‘The cost of any system of criminal dis- 
cipline is not to be estimated by the outlay at so much the head, but 
by the results in proportion to the means. But it were idle to assail 
or defend glimpses of unconsidered schemes. ‘The existing plans of 
discipline attempt to terrify from crime; and to some doubtful ex- 
tent they succeed: they go so far as to seclude or even extirpate 
the detected trespasser; but, having him in their grasp, under the 
very screw of compulsion, they scarcely consider whether or not he 
may be bent from his warped and distorted condition. They only 
hurt him for what he has done, or little more. 
is to consider whether, on the face of it, it is more reasonable to 


- deal out “retribution” for the past—profitlessly to “punish” the 


offender for what he cannot not have done; or to use compuision 
for the future—forcibly to prevent a repetition of the crime until 
we ascertain that the motive is extinct. As to making the criminal 
an example to others, the infliction of a penalty renders him so in 
a very imperfect degree : men do not always abstain from doing that 
which they see others suffer for doing, but they seldom draw back 
from doing that which they see others positively compelled to do. 
Inevitable compulsion is the parent of resignation and acquiescence. 
Familiarity blinds to the absurdity of the retributive system; but 
we should think lightly of that physician who read outward symp- 
toms of disease merely for the purpose of making his medicines 
nauseous in proportion to the malignity of the past malady, not as 
energetic as possible, and as bitter if needful, in order to induce 
health in future. There is perhaps not another class of subjects 

esides criminal discipline in which we bend all our energies to 
meddle with past results—as if we could alter any thing in the 
past ! 

* Excepting violence, nothing is so destructive of the influence of discipline 
as “indulgence.” It spoils the logical sequence of good acts and good conse- 
quences, evil acts and evil consequences, upon which discipline depends: for it 
says to the trespasser, although you have not done what entitles you toa 
remission of privation, it shall be remitted; and thus the remission no longer 
results from the conduct of the disciple in a certain ratio, but from some mo- 
tives within the corrector: it becomes, not a thing with a uniform pressure on 
the disciple, which he may acquire the power of regulating, but a chance on 
which he may gamble. In so far as “ indulgence” has any effect at all, disci- 
pline loses its effect, and to that extent the disciple is not under control, 
and is liable torelapse. Commonly the “indulgence” has to be balauced by a 
due proportion of additional “ punishment.” 





POSTMEN, TOWN AND SUBURBAN. 
Xenoruon has preserved a plausible argument of Socrates in 
support of the vulgar belief of his day that the future might be 
learned from omens—sneezes, the flight of birds, &c. There is 
something very pretty in fhe way in which the old sage adverts to 
the ignorance of the birds respecting the good or bad fortune they 
became, in the hands of a superior being, the means of heralding. 
Postmen much resemble birds in this respect. ‘They, in their daily 
circuits, are the messengers of good or evil to thousands, yet know 
nothing of the contents of the pregnant missives they carry. The 
ignorance of Athenian birds and London postmen is their bliss: 
how sympathizing and anxious they would become if they knew 
the nature and consequences of the tidings they were bringing ! 





| 





| least in town, has much of the child’s about it. 
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In this innocence of intention they resemble children: it never 
occurs to the playful boy that he must one day become an earnest 
and responsible being—that his simple presence is the prophecy of 
a future man carrying in his breast his own fate and the fate of 
others. And the postman’s life, (to let drop the birds of omen, all 
dead and buried long ago, with him who drank the hemlock,) at 
If in the morning 
your walk is towards the City, you meet them packed in vans, 
which are to deposit each at the starting-point of his daily round. 
They go forth to their work laughing and lighthearted as children 
in a waggon to the hay-field. And their weariness at night is not 
unlike the fatigue of childhood—sheer physical exhaustion, the 
working of the mind has had no share in producing it. Two sets of 
vans do we encounter in this great city, both the property of her 
Majesty—both known to be such by the Royal arms emblazoned 
upon them. ‘The one is sacred to the uses of the gay scarlet-and- 
gold-livericd postmen, the other to the more sombre candidates for 
the hulks. Alas, that even as bull’s-eyes and lollipops tempt 
young prides of their mothers’ hearts to sin, so the money which 
people will put into letters, exposing postmen to temptation, fre+ 
quently makes one or other of them exchange his own airy van for 
the close tumbril of the Police! 

These are the town postmen. The suburban postman is quite a 
different—a more intellectual creature; and if in consequence he 
has more cares, as all must have who share the inheritance of the 
tree of knowledge, so he has higher and keener pleasures than his 
town compeers. The suburban postman—formerly on the Three- 
penny establishment, now, we believe, incorporated into the 
“ General” service—still retains his old uniform: he belongs 
to “the Blues.” His colour is fresh, for he has to take long 
walks through green lanes, or what once were green lanes 
and still are not streets. le resides in some central part 
of his beat, and, except of a holyday, rarely ventures nearer 
town than the place of call where all his brother postmen of the 
same district mect to deliver up the letters posted and to receive 
those which they are to distribute. The suburban postman is in 
general marricd: ona fine day he may be seen Jeading his little 
son or daughter along with him as he goes his rounds. If not 
married, he is an aspirant to the holy state of matrimony; and the 
lady of his affections may sometimes be seen accompanying him in 
the more rural and secluded parts of his beat—saving time, making 
love and transacting business at the same moment. ‘The suburban 
postman is in a manner connected with literature ; for about Christ 
mas he supplies the families whose letters he delivers with their 
almanacks. ‘The connexion is slight, but, codperating with his 
rural haunts, it lends a dignity, a dash of sentiment to his air, 


i 
oe 
which is never seen about the town postman. Last summer, on a 





| smooth firm pathway between embowering hedges, we sometimes 
| encountered a suburban postman—one of those scholar-like figures, 


Our present part | 








slender, and with more height than they can carry easily—short- 
sighted, or at least wearing glasses; and, ever as he paced along, 
a fair girl was by his side, into whose ears his speech was voluble. 
If that postman was not a contributor to the Annuals, we know 
nothing of the signs external of a poet. 
COMEDY AT THE THEATRES. 

Drury LANs, on Saturday, presented the edifying spectacle of an 
audience trying hard to be pleased with a play in which they could not 
feel the slightest interest; “assisting,” in the literal sense of the French 
metaphor, at the representation of Love for Love, with a laudable desire 
to appreciate the dazzling wit of ConGreve. But the effervescence of 
licentious gayety that sparkles in every line of the dialogue was want- 
ing; the spirit had evaporated ; or at most, only so much was retained 
as sufliced to prevent the levity and briskness from subsiding into utter 
flatness. This was owing partly to the Bowdlerizing process to which 
it was necessary to submit the comedy, that it might escape being hissed 
off the stage; partly to the ariificial nature of the materials, and the 
slightness of construction; and partly to the inability of the male per- 
formers to embody the unsubstantial characters with that airy lightness 
and elegance essential to represent the painted flies eugendered by a 
corrupt state of society. ‘The polished mirror in which ConGREVE 
reflects the profligate manners of Cuanves the Second’s reign, exhibits 
scenes too gross, persons too vicious, and manners too licentious to be 
tolerated in this day: its brilliant surface, therefore, must needs be 
veiled; and thus the evanescent shapes that flit across it become dim, 
and a vague impression of something uot proper to be made clear is all 
that remains. In short, as we have before remarked in reviewing the 
published plays of the dramatists of that age, they are unfit for modern 
representation. It is not mere coarseness of expression, or the occa- 
sional intrusion of gross ideas, that renders them objectionable: these 
characteristics of less fastidious times admit of being retrenched 
without injury to the rest, as in Saakspere and the elder drama- 
tists: but in Concreve and others the spirit of the dialogue is 
essentially immoral; not only are the allusions frequently indecent, 
but the whole drift of the play is prurient, and all the cha- 
racters are libertines and profligates. In perusal, it is possible to 
relish the exuberant wit and lively fancy without regarding the in- 
decency ; but on representation, the audience must either enter into the 
business of intrigue with zest, or the whole performance becomes dis- 
tasteful. Cuar tes Lamp’s apology for the impurity of these comedies, 
that the persons appear like creatures of an unreal world, and that 
their good and bad qualities, their vices and virtues, if they have any, 
are to be regarded bui as the fashion o” their apparel, is ingenious; and 
it might have been accepted when the stage possessed actors whose 
humour, buoyant spirits, and elegant address carried off the grossness, 
aud enabied the audience to find excuses for any excessive vivacity in 
the irrepressible animal spirits of the performers. Aud so far as the 
ladies are concerned this is the ease in the present instance: one should 
as soon think of objecting to the honeysuckle for straying as to Mrs. 
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Frail, personated by Mrs. NISBETT, for flirting. She is such a charm- 
ing gadabout, and entangles men in her fascinations so inevitably, that 
her incontinence gives no offence ; and so far from pitying Mr. Tattle 
when he finds himself married to her, one is inclined to think h'm 
luckily compensated for the ridicule his boastful frivolity brings on him. 
Nor is any grave feeling excited by the inconstancy of Mrs. Foresight 
to her moon-eyed spouse the astrologer: it’s only in the play. he 
most rigid stickler for decorum would have joined in the laugh that 
follows Mrs. Frail’s rejoinder to Mrs. Foresight—‘* Where did you lose 
this bodkin, sister? ””—‘* Well, if you go to that, where did you find 
that bodkin?” This was the most telling passage in the comedy. Mrs. 
Keetey, as Miss Prue, is a genuine, unsophisticated little hoyden, as 
wanton and wilful as any forward girl impatient of being regarded as a 
child and eager to play the woman. Miss H. Faucrr is too demure and 
grave for the madcap Angelica : she docs not seem to belong to the set. 
In fact, her style is as much unsuited to the character as ANDERSON’S is 
to Valentine, Pue.rs’s to Scandal, Hupson’s to Tattle, and KEELEY’s 
to Ben. Puevps’s performance is the most quiet, finished, and artist- 
like; but he throws a kindly and earnest gravity into the character 
of Scandal that is foreign to its sarcastic Jevity. ANDERSON’s assumed 
madness sets the house in a roar; but this is owing to the situation 
more than the acting. K®revey’s comical figure as the sailor elicits a 
shout of laughter; though he does not give one a notion of the cha- 
tacter. Mr. Hupson plied a snuffbox incessantly, dangled a ponderous 
cane at his wrist, to the imminent danger of the bystanders, and 
laboured hard to appear the fluttering coxcomb; but his vivacity was 
as the grinding of a mill to the flirt of a fan. CHarLEs MATHEWS 
would have skimmed through this character gracefully ; or he would 
have topped the part of Jeremy, the witty rogue of a valet, which 
Serpy is quite unfitted for, Mr. Lampert in Sir Sampson Legend 
shows an utter want of the vis comica. As a humorous personation, 
Compton's Foresight, though far from approaching the prodigious 
gusto of MunpEn, is deserving of praise. The piece concludes with 
“a dance of all the characters ” ; which usuallv puts the audience in 
spirits, but this was as lifeless a ceremony as a quadrille walked through 
on the carpet at an ev ening-party. 

The attempt to revive the old comedies is fruitless, even if they 
could be played without mutilation: for the manners intended 
be represented are so remote from our notions of life, that the actors 
cannot catch their spirit—had they the art to embody it, nor can the 
audience enjoy the satire. ‘ A jests’ prosperity lies in the ear that 
hears it,” and the most pointed arrows of wit and ridicule glance harm- 
less when the follies aimed at are beyond our ken. We have had spe- 
cimens of old comedy revived from Ben Jonson to Hotcrort ; and in 
proportion as the state of society is removed from our cognizance do 
they fail of effect: even the comedy of SHaAkspERE, when he turns 
aside from human nature in the abstract to shoot his bolts at the foppe- 
ries of his age, loses its raciness. How can it be otherwise? Satire 
dies with the folly it kills: the salt of wit may preserve it from decay, 
but cannot endue it with immortality. The comedy of manners 
soon becomes cffete: the comedy of character will live as long 
as the species or the language exists, but even it is not appre- 
ciated beyond the country ‘that gave it birth. 
is understcod out of England, SHERIDAN’s comedies come so near our 
own time, that we can relish them still: yet the characters, animated 
as they are by action, depend so much upon the picture of manners of 
which they form part as to be identified with a peculiar phase of society. 

The School for Scandal and The Rivals, as now played at the Hay- 
market, include in the cast Madame VestTris and Mrs. GLover, Mr. 
W. Farren and Mr. C. MaTtHe WS; but a few more equally efficient 
performers are still w anting to give the perfect ensemble. In vaude- 
ville and petite comedy on a small stage the talents of VrEsTRIs 
and Marnews are shown to most advantage: they huve never appeared 
so much at home since they left the Olympic as now they do at the 
Haymarket, especially in the favourite burlettas, of which the public 
seem never to be weary. A few pleasant trifles, of a light and elegant 
description—not such vulgar trash as Snapping Turtles, in which Mrs. 
Frrzwititam and Mr. BucksTone excite disgust as well as laughter— 
would make the Haymarket the most popular of the theatres for all but 
tragedy, spectacle, and music. 


SUBSCRIP in ION C ONC CE RTS. 
Tue third of a set of concerts, alternately given at the Hanover Square 
Rooms and the London Tavern, “came off” on Monday night. ‘These 
performances are said to be under the direction of a set of amateurs ; 


and there is every indication that such is the fact. A very large and | 


excellent instrumental band is engaged, anda long list of singers, in- 
cluding those of first-rate eminence; while the highest price of admis- 
sion is four shillings, and for the entire number of concerts only half- 
a-crown for cach. The loss upon every concert, therefore, even were 
the rooms crowded with payers, would be heavy. But this is a matter 
with which the speculators alone have to do; aad the public ought to 
be obliged to them for an opportunity of having some good music at a 
very little cost. The amateur management also peeps out in the selec- 
tion; which consists of a number of well-known songs, a few equally 
familiar concerted pieces, four overtures, and two i: strumental solos. 
These are scattered at random—* Savourneen deelish ” between * How 
willing my paternal love” and “ The Lord is a man of war,” and so on. 
This is indeed passing “from grave to g iy, from lively to severe.” 

But it must surely strike the managers of these concerts, that such 
an amount of musical pleasure as " 7 afford can be secured at much 
less cost. What need is there of a band as large as the Philharmonic, 
their occupation during the greater Bence of the evenin t being merely 
to listen? This is what engineers call a waste of ie ywer, and therefore 
amistake, Fight principal singers being engaged, it follows of neces- 
sity that the concert is little else than what we ha ive stated—a succes- 
sion of songs. his arrangement pleascs the managers, and probably 
the audience; but we cannot he Ip wishing a more a ppropriate adapta- 
tion of means tothe end. Itis like employing the Great Western to 
tow a Thames funny. On a selection obviously made of pieces in 
which singers hi ne established a certain degree of reputation there is 
nothing which calls for remark: for our readers need not to be told 
how well Mr. Paunuirs sin gs “ How willing my paternal love,” or Miss 
Raryrorrtu “ Rose, softly blooming.” 





We doubt if Falstaff 
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DOMESTIC RESIDENCE IN SWITZERLAND. 
Mrs. Srrurr, whose husband is an artist, resided for three years 
in Switzerland, making Lausanne the head-quarters of the family, 
and passing a portion of the finer months in excursions through 
the country. A description of her sojourn, an account of her 
travelling-adventures, and such information as an inquiring and in- 
telligent person residing on the spot could pick up, with little 
feudal family histories, often possessing more interest from the 
house yet surviving, are contained in the volumes before us. 

Bating a little disposition to what in a man would be called 
reveric, but in a lady may pass as sentiment, Domestic Residence 
in Switzerland is a very agreeable and even informing publica- 
tion. Gracefully feminine in style and manner, and not devoid 
of a tendency to elevate trifles into importance or to beat the 
gold into too thin a leaf, there is yet in the volumes a various 
kind of information respecting the character, customs, and social 
usages of the people, which could only have been gleaned by a re- 
sident. The nature of Mr. Srrurt’s pursuits has also given his 
wife an advantage over the common tourist, not only leading him 
into secluded spots, but inducing him to sojourn there,—as when 
he painted the portrait of Mr. Hencuoz, the venerable pastor of 
Rossiniére, they had to reside in a more primitive inn than the 
Talbot was in the days of Cuaucer; and at Saillon there was no 
inn at all, but such strangers as came there were thrown upon the 
hospitality of the “ President,” like a traveller quartering himself 
upon an Arab chief. Opportunities, however, are of little use to 
those who cannot take advantage of them. In addition to her 
literary qualities, Mrs. Srrurr has an inquiring mind, with a per- 
ception of the beautiful in nature and the characteristic in persons, 
She has also the spirit, adaptability, and endurance of a traveller ; 
without which, indeed, she would scarcely have undertaken many 
of her trips, for Switzerland is not a place to travel in pleasantly 
off the high-roads, or to live in except during the height of summer. 
Here is an example of an Alpine wind in winter and spring. 

THE AREIN, 

The Jaman is sometimes in the winter and spring a dangerous passage, as 
well on account of the depth of the snow, as in being sul bject to aval: anches, 
and tothe peculis ir poi: nte, as the mountaincers e xpressive ly term the snowy 
winds or windy snows, called the arein ; a word which sig ‘nities in the patois 
of the country a sandy snow, the particles thereof being dry and brittle. These 
areins are formed by one layer of snow falling upon another, already frozen and 
hard, and a strong wind forcing its way between the two, slicing off, if I may 
be allowed so homely an expression, the latest fallen and uppermost, and 
driving it down the inclined and icy plain on whic h it has sought its short re- 
pose, with a fury that sweeps before it trees, cl alets, herds, human beii gs, all 
in one bewildering, blinding hurric ane, condemning the unfortunate passenger 
to certain death. In 1767, one of these areins swept away between the Jaman 
and the village of Alliéres in Fribourg, on which we were now looking down, 
in all the serenity of a summer's day, a number of large firs, and several 
houses; which it carried to the verge of the precipices washed by the Hongrin 
in the Gruy€res, sawing the cabaret of Alliéres literally in two, and carrying 
away the upper story, to the amazement of the inmates, who were thus ejected 
from the attics to tlie ground-floor, without a moment's notice to quit. 

When any accident fatal to life occurs on the Jaman, it is forbidden to re- 
move the body until the arrival of a magistrate; excepting the mother be pre- 
sent, in which case her sanction is deemed sufficient. ‘he presence of the 
father is not considered equal authority. ‘There is something very touching in 
this deference to maternal feeling. 

“ Point d’argent point de Suisse,” says the proverb; and Mrs, 
Srrurr agrees with it in the main, but there is an exception and 
a reason. The exception is their charity to orphan children, whom 
the community sometimes, sometiines individuals, will adopt; and 
the assistance they render to the sufferers by natural accidents, as 
from an avalanche or an inundation. ‘The reason—perhaps these 
exceptions are founded in the reason, which by making every Swiss 
obnoxious to such perils, brings them home more forcibly to his 
feelings—but the reason, in Mrs. Srrutt’s opinion, for t! reir love 
of gold, is not only its scarcity, but the difficulty with which a 
living is to be gained in Switzerland, and the tremendous hard- 
ships which the bulk of the people have to undergo in the pursuit 

bread, and of very coarse bread too. We take a few passages 
illustrative of Swiss pustoral life. 

SWISS MAY-GATHERERS. 

So completely pastoral is this district (Canton de Vaud) that there is not 
a plough tobe found in it, and all the corn it produces would not supply the 
inhabitants with a single week’s consumption. ‘Their gardens and orchards are 
left to run wild; yet will they gather with their own hands every blade of 
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grass that grows in the hedges or other places that cannot be got at by the 
scithe. It is scarcely possible to give an idea of the exceeding importance at- 
tached to the hay-harvests in these pastoral communes: even those spots which 
are inaccessible to the goats are gained by the poorer people, who risk their 
lives by clinging to the sides of the precipices, with iron crampons attached to 
their feet, to give them more firmness in their hold. They generally have half 
of what they thus gather for their pains; they bring it all down the steep and 
dangerous descents on their backs in bundles of one hundred and fifty or two 
hundred pounds weight, except in some cases where they tie them up and roll 
them down the side of the mountain into the valley. Sometimes the crampons 
of these poor people break ; in that case their falls are usually fatal : and under 
the most favourable circumstances there can scarcely be anything more labori- 
ous and wretched than their exertions. As long asthe time for them lasts, they 
generally sleep in the open air or in the cavities of the rocks, and their food 
consists almost entirely of cheese. One of these poor men remaining to finish 
his self-allotted task, having sent his children home early on account of a dan- 
gerous pass, and not returning himself at the time he was expected, was 
found the next day dead of fatigue and exhaustion; his hands folded meekly 
on his breast, as if his last thoughts had been resignation and prayer. 

It is certainly in this district that we sce the genuine Swiss pastoral charac- 
ter; and the scenes that surround them are not only of exquisite wild beauty, 
but have also the great advantage of being free from the crowd of strangers 
that in all places of known resort continually interrupt the feelings which the 
grandeur and solitude of nature call forth. 

SUMMER-TIME OF THE SWISS NERDSMEN. 

The real life of the cid/et is at all times one of labour and hardship: nor must 
we take our general idea of it from those chdlet-auberges, as they may be 
called, that are within the common reach of travellers. In the higher stations, 
which are not accessible to females, the men, as may be imagined, are altoge- 
ther wild in their appearance and habits. They live in the most disgusting 
dirt, amidst smoke within and the manure of the cattle without. The chd/ets 
in their best state are miserably cold; admitting the wind from whatever point 
of the compass it may blow, between the interstices of the trunks of pines of 
which they are built. The ‘“ moveables” consist of nothing but the cauldron 
and utensils for the milk and cheese, and a large plank for a table: neither 
chairs nor beds enter into the furniture department; dried grass, about a foot 
in thickness, seldom changed, and a few coarse woollen blankets on which they 
lie down, night after night, without taking off their clothes, serve for one com- 
mon couch. In some of the districts the shepherds watch all the first week 
that their cattle come on the heights, for fear they should fall over the preci- 
pices, or wander among the glaciers; afterwards they take it in turn to sleep 
and watch. In those places where cheese cannot be made on account of 
scarcity of wood, and the pasturage is in consequence appropriated only to feed- 
ing cattle and horses, or, as in the higher Alps, goats and sheep, the herdsmen 
have no other shelter than the hollows of the rocks, and bivouac in the open 
air along with the objects of their care. 

During the forty days the season lasts on those highest heights, the men 
never taste cither bread, meat, or wine: they subsist entirely on milk; which, 
added to the purity of the air, agrees with them so well, that they always de- 
scend into the valleys, after their probation, with a considerable increase of em- 
bonpoint, and uniformly leave their stormy solitary regions with great reluct- 
ance. Where cheese is made, the men generally receive their wages in the ma- 
terial they manufacture, at the rate of about eight pounds per annum English 
money. They are fond of the cattle, without paying much attention to their 
comfort. ‘They take no care to protect them from the noontide heats or storms, 
having no building of any kind to shelter them under; and they suffer them to 
graze about, straggling as they will, when by a litile attention they might make 
the grass su; port nearly double the number. They attract the cows at milking- 
time with salt, of which they give them great quantities; and they ease the 
labour of milking them by sitting during the operation on little low stools, 
which they carry for that purpose, ready strapped round the latter end of their 
persons, producing an cffect more chacteristic than poetical. The clieses on 
the higher Alps are finer-flavoured than those on the lower, on account of the 
aromatic herbs more abundantly produced there, and which supply the place of 
salt in the preservation of the cheese. 

The curious in cheese will find a full account of the Gruyére 
district, and a rather interesting sketch of the Counts de Gruyére: 
but as we have said something respecting the preliminary stages of 
this production, we will turn to one of more general interest— 





vineyards and wine-bibbing, for which Switzerland has a sort of 


local celebrity, with no mean desire to excel in tasting. 
CULTIVATION OF THE VINE. 

As we came again upon the high-road, we could not but comn 
wondering admiration on the astonishing industry which the vineyards 
bit as they climb up the steep sides of the Jorat, one above another, for the 
extent of three leagues ; to the amount in some parts from the extremity near- 
est the lake to the topmost, of forty terraces, They are supported by strong 
walls, and ascended by steep and narrow steps, cut out with incredible labour, 
though not wide enough to admit more than ore person ata time. ‘The same 
economy of ground may be observed in the high-road, which is so narrow as 
barely to admit of two carriages passing: so valuable is every inch of land in 
this most favourable situation of any in the Canton de Vaud for the vine; 
which never comes to perfection excepting on the side of a hill. ‘The price of 
vineyard ground of the best quality is about five hundred pounds peracre; an 
enormous sum when the relative value of money and the great expense of cul- 
tivation are taken into consideration. ‘The vines require incessant attention ; 
it is only when they are covered with snow that they may be said to be left to 
themselves. ‘Ihe poor labo fi , l 
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rers have no more than fiiteen sous per day, al- 
though they go into the vineyards at four in the morning and remain till dark, 
with only the intervals of three half-hours for rest and refreshmeut: yet the 
number of hands required renders wages, even at this moderate rate of indivi- 
dual recompense, a serious matter of calculation. To sct against these expen- 
ses, every part of the vine and its produce is brought into requisition ; nothing 
is deemed useless, nothing thrown away. ‘The stalks and leaves are given to 
the cattle ; and the husks, after they have been pressed, are wedged into round 
moulds, and when dried are used for fuel—throwing out a bright heat when 
thoroughly ignited, like turf or peat. Indian corn is likewise planted be! ween 
the rows of the vines, in order to ceonomize the ground to the utmost; the vines 
striking decp into the earth, and the corn requiring only shallow root. ‘he 


vineyards in this district were originally planted by the monks of the rich | 


Abbey of Hauterive; and many curious documents ret 
of the good fathers with respect to the management and am 
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elioration of them. 





The art of distinguishing the various vintages of the country by the palate, 
so as to name im ediately cach separate produce, is considered no small ac- 
complishment among the Swiss; and it is one which, to do them justice, they 
sedulously endeavour to obtain by practice, which, according to the school 
adage, * makes perfect.” 

* The cellar of some of our houses,” says a Swiss water-drinker, a rara avis 
in the country, “is more inbabited than any other part of the dwelli: The 
master descends intoit at ten o’clock in the morning: there he exercises his 





hospitality to any casual visiter; there he treats of the affairs of the com- | like a dinner-party, and with less consideration. 











mune ; there he goes again, as soon as he has despatched his dinner, to see that 
nothing has happened to the casks during his absence; and, in order to ascer- 
tain it, he tastes them all in due succession and with profound consideration 
generally prolonging his inquirics till the moment when the Guet begins to 
cry his rounds, at which time he leaves his quarters with as much difficulty as 
reluctance to find his way to bed.” With so much predilection for this com- 
partment, we may readily believe it is carefully attended to in point of com- 
fort ; and it is not at all uncommon at dinner-parties for gentlemen to be in- 
vited, after having got pretty well seasoned in the salle & manger, to adjourn 
to the celler to finish their debates: there they find lamps lighted, and the 
table duly set out with glasses differing from those they have been emptying 
above-stairs only in being double the size, and probably soon appearing to 
most of the party double in number also. 

Let us next take a view of acurious class of Swiss Pariahs, who, 
wanting charity the most, are altogether excluded from it—as is 
usual in other places. 

THE HOMELESS. 

Grave offences against moral order are very rare, and are always visited, 
when they do occur, with the severest condemnation. Proofs of which may be 
seen extended from generation to generation in the unfortunate class consisting 
of three or four hundred families called “* Heimachlosen,” or “ The Homeless ; ” 
the descendants of those who have forfeited their civil rights in their respective 
cantons by crimes and misdemeanours, among which, change of religion and 
illegal marriages are reckoned, or of foreigners who have settled in the country 
without paying for their citizenship. These outcasts have no claim upon public 
charity, and excite no compassion. They wander about from one place to 
another as vagrants and mendicants under the guise of pedlars and other small 
traffickers, and violating the laws at every opportunity, as is generally the case 
with those who are deprived of their protection. Of late years, however, the 
state of these forlorn people have been taken into consideration by the Federal 
Diet; and several of the more humane part of the community have made the 
proposition that they shall be divided among the different Cantons, and restored 
to society. 

REPUBLICAN TITLES. 

Though distinctions of birth are not acknowledged, yet those of office inspire 
quite as much self-importance in their possessors, and servility of deference in 
those who are aspiring to them, as can be seen in other countries where they 
may he marked by more of outward show. It used to amuse me much, at Ros- 
siniére, to hear the ceremony with which the Government were addressed. At 
every word it was Monsieur le Juge, who the first time we saw him was hand- 
ling a pitchfork very adroitly, with his shirt-sleeves tucked up to his shoulders, 
and Monsieur le Capitaine, who looked the image of poverty and famine, or 
Monsieur le Receveur, Monsieur le Syndic, at every word ; and what was more 
amusing still, was to hear Madame la Juge and Madame la Receveur invested 
with the same honours. Perhaps there may be something in this peculiar to 
mountainous countries; for I recollect, some years ago, at a market-town in 
Lancashire, a group of country-people who had come to consult the Justice, 
being disappointed at not finding him at home, inguired if the Hoo Justice 
could be spoken with—meaning his worship’s wife. I was, indeed, astonished 
to find so many distinctions of rank and circumstances in Switzerland—a 
country where we are apt to imagine all is liberty, equality, and simplicity. At 
Lausanne, for instance, the inhabitants have, as 1 was told, the astonishing 
absurdity of dividing society into thirteen classes. I believe the lowermost step 
in the ladder ended with the lady who made aad mended gowns declining to sit 
in the same room with the lady who made and mended chemises, as being in- 
ferior to herself in works of art. Our own servant mentioned to us the affa- 
bility, as she termed it, of the servant of the person with whom we lodged, in 
conversing familiarly with her; ‘ because,” said she, “her master is a member 
of the Grand Council: but you, to be sure, are foreigners, so that is almost 
the same thing.” 

This distinction of Grand Council is not alw ays without its inconveniences; 
the Marquis di § having ene day to apologize to us for the absence of hig 
cook, as she had gone to hear her uncle make a speech in the afuresaid legis- 
lative assembly. >: 

A variety of poetry, suggested by the scenery, is scattered through 
the volumes; not of a very high kind, but natural, unaffected, and 
deriving its images from the reality before the writer. Instead of 
verse, however, we will take a prose description of scenery, in which 
Mrs. Srrutt is not by any means deficient. 

A REFLECTION IN A LAKE. 

We turned to look towards the Valais ; and never shall I forget the glorious 
sight of the reflections in the lake. At first glance they appeared like gigantic 
palaces of ivory, with walls and ramparts of gold, a tale of enchantment, the 
creation of a wizard ; but surveyed more steadily, in their immoveable solidity, 
they displayed so exact a fac-simile of the realities from which they drew their 
temporary existence, that the Dent de Jaman, the Naye, the Tours d’Ai et de 
Mayen, the Dent du Midi, the Dent de Morcles, and all the magnificent pano- 
rama around, every distant mountain, every peak, summit, ravine, and wind- 
ing course, might be traced in them as in a map ; producing a marvellous feel- 
ing of double existence, a solemn figure of the spiritual and material world, so 
closely joined, though in union invisible, which will one day be made as evident 
to our perception as was this admirable effect of appearance from reality. The 
brightness, the solidity, the depth, the accuracy of this scene, stretching all 
around the bay of the lake as far as eye could discern, is not to be described: 
for what description could awaken the devoticnal feelings of reverence for the 
adorable Creator of things visible and invisible, material and immaterial, which 
the contemplation of it excited in our hearts! Wordsworth could Lave done it 
justice, perhaps, in his verse, so pure so holy, so full of thoughts that 


























“ often lie too deep for tears.” 
And then ever and anon, whilst we gazed on the still creation, we heard a 
sound distant and deep, which we liked to imagine might be the fall of ava- 
lanches among some of those very mountains of Savoy which were now reflected 
at our feet, though at a distance of forty miles. 





WIDOWS AND WIDOWERS. 
Like Mrs. Tuomson’s former works, this fiction displays a good deal 
of social observation and reflection, as well as a rare knowledge 
of manners and character in the days of our grandfathers. It also 
exhibits her careful and elaborate execution: but in other respects 
it falls below her previous productions ; the spirit of her old defects 
appearing in the more material form of imitation, and what is 
worse, an imitation of herself. Her story was always long-drawn- 
out, and slow in its motion; the distresses of her persons were 
produced by insufficient causes, and often by causes ridiculously 
inadequate to the effect; she was continually impeding her nar- 
rative by disquisition, or minute description; and where the course 
of events seemed leading to a natural climax, it was “put off,” 
These faults in 
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Widows and Widowers have degenerated into the offence of man- 
nerism, with the addition of a complex and ill-constructed story, or 
series of stories. 

The time of the romance is sixty years since ; the principal events 
taking place about 1780, though the story opens before and closes 
after that period. Analyzed and reckoned up, the separate threads 
of story might amount to half-a-dozen ; and the subordinate hav- 
ing no necessary connexion with the principal actions, they answer 
no other purpose than to interfere with the progress of more im- 
portant events. The main tale consists of the troubles of the 
heroine, Adeline Meadows; which arise first from her love for and 
then from her marriage to Mr. Stanhope Flowers, a rake of 
the old school, who behaves to his wife as the profligates of the 
time in question were in the habit of behaving. In a common 
case, Mrs. Tuomson felt that there could not be much of interest 
for the domestic troubles of a silly girl, brought on herself by her 
persistance in an imprudent and headstrong passion. Adeline is 
therefore made ignorant of her lover’s character. Had she known 
it, she would have discarded him from her thoughts: but her father, 
when arguing with her against the match, is too delicate to say that 
he is a profligate, and merely tells her he is poor; so that the main 
interest of a three-volumed novel hinges on the non-utterance of 
the word profligate or its synonymes, by a prudent father to a 
dutiful daughter, discussing a question where the happiness of a life 
is at stake. ‘This story is further tided on pretty much ia the same 
way; and is made to depend upon misconceptions—upon words 
that were misunderstood, or something that ought to have been 
told but was omitted. 

The second story, formally rather than necessarily connected with 
the first, turns upon a criminal trial of the period, where a man in 
the position of a gentleman was convicted of poisoning a near con- 
nexion under singular circumstances. Notwithstanding a little 
melodramatic exaggeration, and the bad taste of attributing Law- 
son’s crimes to his scepticism, this part seems to us far superior to 
the other: it has more of strength and reality, the incidents are 
more interesting in themselves, and they move quicker. ‘The cri- 
minal also is well introduced into the family of his victim ; the mere 
skeleton hints of the trial are well filled up, and a stronger motive 
for the crime is supplied ; though, closely examined, the facts of the 
real case are not always coherent with the antecedents of the fic- 
tion. It is, however, a question how far this use of a man’s 
memory is altogether justifiable. If we are not confounding this 
with some other trial, the question of death having been induced by 
poison was doubtful; one of the Hunters was called to give his 
opinion that the post mortem appearance, deposed to by the 
country practitioners, proved nothing, and that the symptoms 
of the death were natural, (and, as described in the fiction, seem 
searcely those of laurcl-water). ‘The evidence bringing home any 
overt act to the accused was slight and circumstantial; and Mrs. 
Tuomson says that his innocence is firmly believed to this day by 
the people in the district. Had Mrs. Tuomson confined herself to 
the facts, or something resembling the facts, no objection could be 
made ; but, not content with assuming the murder as certain, and 
ascribing the motives of it, she blackens Lawson in every way, 
painting him as an adventurer, an infidel, a blackleg, a bad hus- 
band, and a false friend. The amiable and well-intentioned au- 
thoress seems to have had some notion that this was questionable ; 
for she observes, as an excuse, that none of the murderer's descen- 
dants are known to exist, and only remote connexions of the family 
of the victim: all which reasons are valid as regards the feelings of 
the living, but have no bearing upon the repute of the dead. 

The persons in the other stories, or episodes, or whatever they 
may be called, are natural, but too trivial for fiction, at least 
for the fiction with which they are interwoven. A young country 
attorney aping gentility, a conceited curate fearful of being perse- 
cuted into matrimony by the attentions of the ladies, a goodna- 
tured but rather selfish governess hunting for a husband and a 
home, with all the commonplace personages which a country-town 
and neighbourhood can at any time supply by the dozen, are too 
slight for any thing but passing notice in the earlier part of a work, 
and even then require judicious handling. Considered merely as 
delineations, apart from their intrinsic matter or connexion with the 
conduct of the story, the praise of very skilful portraiture must be 
awarded to these parts; and the characters and reflections of the 
entire fiction is entitled tothe same praise. Widows and Widowers 
is defective as a fiction, but capital as a series of sketches; a fact 
that renders parts better reading than the book. 

GENTLEMANLY AND PROFESSIONAL LOVE. 

Men who have independent fortunes, men who look around upon the most 
favoured haunts of the sylvan gods, and call those green glades their own, have 
leisure to indulge flights of imagination, sometimes to their sorrow. The busied 
labourer in this great world’s troublous scene, the man whose thoughts are 
occupied with a profession, may, and it is said he always does, throw off an 
Ul-fated preference more readily than women ; but the high-born owner of the 
goi!, whose every clod teems with historic recollections, stands more upon an 
equality with womankind. i ious i i 
and faithful recollections. He has not had to buffet with those tides which 
bid the professional man to know this one truth, that circumstance is stronger 
than inclination. All that was high-minded and enthusiastic in the Civil Wars 
emanated from the country-gentlemen, whose nice sense of honour had not 
been tarnished by the detrimental process of professional interests and mercan- 
tile dealings. 

THE TIMES OF OUR GRANDFATHERS. 

Some few observations must here be made on the state of society at the period 
when Adeline was introduced into tat portion of the fashionable world which 
her husband called his “ set.” It was before the turbid atmosphere of Revolution- 
ary France had settled into a calm. It was when the splendour of talent was 
permitted in public life to throw a gloss over depravity. It was when the passion 
for gaming was in its greatest excess in this country: never, perhaps, had it so 











He is bred up in a region of tenacious impressions 
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thoroughly imbued the higher classes. Possibly it will always exist; but then 
it was unblushingly practised, often with avowed dishonour. It was before ins 
temperance had begun to be deemed ill-breeding; when third-bottle men had 
a sort of respect attached to their proficiency: it was when scepticism gave the 
tone to the conversation of the lettered; when areligious man—a being?thanks 
to Providence, now often to be met with even in the highest classes—was an 
exception to his fellow-mortals. It was when periodical literature, that great 
test of the taste of the times, was either meagre and frivolous, or gross to such @ 
degree, that, even in searching for the customs and opinions of former days, it 
is impossible to read it without disgust. It was when the clergy were supine, 
and the advocates of infidelity bold and zealous. It was—and perhaps most 
strongly was that feature marked—when women were dressed dolls, elaborate 
in their persons, slovenly in their minds ; skilful at the crimping of a frill or in 
the colouring of a comfit, but remarkably awkward at orthography and grammar ; 
and, what was incomparably worse, without that love of knowledge for essen- 
tially employing time which preserves the mind from vanity, tue doorkeeper 
to vice. 
THE EFFECTS OF A HUNTING-ESTABLISHMENT. 

Serene and simple was the little town of Swindon when the nobleman whom 
Mr. Lawson visited had altered a small house into a spacious residence, and 
shed the poison of his influence on the place. It was true, that he brought 
much custom to the town. Stables let high, the inns were converted into 
hotels, the small tradespeople put up fresh boards over their shops. The long 
barber’s pole, which extended across the street, was succeeded by the words 
“ Perfumer and Hairdresser’; the mercers became linendrapers and haber- 
dashers ; the sempstresses, dress and habit-makers; the music and dancing-mas- 
ters rose into professors ; but most throve the farrier, who grew forthwith into a 
“ veterinary surgeon.” Red coats besplashed with mud were for ever dashing 
through the once quiet streets; carriages were rolling at night to balls and 
masqueradess given by Lord Mauley; all places were thronged by his inmates, 
except Lis Lordship’s pew at church—that was desolate as lieretofore. 

It was thought a great thing for quict Swindon that this nobleman chose to 
bring a pack of hounds, with all their appurtenances of vice, to the very pre- 
cincts. Long has it been remembered! Long has the father had to mourn over 
the snares successfully laid for his young daughter. The aged mother remem- 
bers still that her boys were steady, until grooms, and jockeys, and coachmen, 
initiated them into depravity. The tottering old man at the almshouse leans 
over the stone-topped wall, and muses on the epoch when his honesty first 
broke down. He took the bribe—and for what? who was the tempter? Old 
man, go to thy prayers; nor recal, for ’tis now in vain, the days when thou 
couldst look thy neighbour in the face, and walk to church and hear what the 
parson said without a creeping o’er thine old bones and a blush upon thy 
wrinkled brow. 

But this was all for the good of the town. Long, long did its interests 
prosper under the patronage of Lord Mauley; and when he left it for a noble 
seat which accrued to him through inheritance, the poor inhabitants proffered 
him an humble address of gratitude for all that he had effected in their favour. 

THE ADVANTAGES OF WEALTH. 

Men well-born and in good circumstances have such various opportunities of 
moulding themselves into the most fascinating companions, it not into the 
most useful members of society. They have access to noble libraries, they are 
in daily familiarity with exquisite pictures; they look from their windows 
upon what is fair and noble in landscape; or if in London, their taste may be 
elevated by a communion with the highest order of intellect. ‘Their childhood 
is generally passed among objects of historical interest, or in scenes of pics 
turesque beauty. Then those old colleges, to which, ere the associations 0 
home are destroyed, they repair: how stately in exterior, how fastidiously pre- 
served; what pictures, what halls, what chapels, what men who move about in 
those aisles and quadrangles in a peculiar garb, associated in our thoughts with 

lerical dignity, and with learning and purity! From such scenes and compa- 
nions men of condition issue into the world—to travel, to see, to learn, to ad- 
mire ; and if they have only gathered up the weeds which sprang up in their 
young haunts—if they have driven coaches when they might Lave bestroce 
Arabians fleet and graceful—if they have smoked, and drunk, and sunk into 
the lowest of all things, degraded aristocracy—it is not the fault of their sta- 
tion; which promises and olfers all that is fair, noble, and, if they choose to 
make it so, excellent. 











THE ANNUALS FoR 1843. 

Tue advance of the gloomy season has brought forth, as usual, its 
crop of Annuals; and though they are not now looked for by the 
reading public with the eager expectation which heralded them 
when they were new and in vogue, there is still a sufficient number 
to admit of choice, and perhaps to excite wonder at the continued 
demand for them. Ilere we have— 

1. The Picturesque Annual. 

2. The Gift. 1845. 

3. Montgomery's Sacred Gift. 

4. The Forget Me Not. 

5. Friendship’s Offering. 

6. The Keepsake. 
The Book of Beauty. 

8. The Drawingroom Scrap-Book. 

9. The Juvenile Scrap-Book. 

Of this long list The Picturesque may claim the first place; 
not only from having a uniform purpose in its illustrations, but 
a definite object in its literature. Merit, of course, must always 
depend upon the choice and treatment of the subject; but The 
Picturesyue has a subject, which the other Annuals have not. The 
plan of the rest is alike,—if that can be called a plan which re- 
quires no more of thought or care than concocting a “ Miscellany ” 
of old: their merits or their differences, when they happen to differ, 
are matter of accident, dependent upon the luck or caprice of a 
contributor, designer, or engraver, and not unfrequently upon 
causes more trivial still—the bulk of the book, the craft of 
the papermaker, the taste of the binder. ‘ Old in new state, 
another yet the same.” Nay, not even so, for there is nothing new 
about them. 

A further cause of difference between The Picturesque and its coms 
rades may perhaps be found in the nature of the uudertaking. A 
gentleman who can pena sonnet, or a lady who can write alittle tale, 
may pass in the crowd of Annual contributors without any deep 
estimate of their capacities; but it is another affair when an entire 
work is to be intrusted to a single hand. The manager may care 
little about the subordinates, but he scans pretty closely the at- 
tractions of the star. 

Paris (and we think for the third time) is the subject of Zhe 
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Picturesque: the writer is the Patisian celebrity Jutes Janin: the 
form of the work is a series of articles written under the flimsy dis- 
guise of an American visiting the French capital,—which seems to 
afford no other advantage than enabling the author to make occa- 
sional hits under the character of a foreigner, which could not be 
so effectively done as a native. ‘The articles themselves are of a 
very miscellaneous kind,—relating to society and persons as well 
as to tangible things, and apparently chosen by the writer with 
a view to variety, and his own purposes. This defect may be 
alleged against the entire work as a picture of Paris, that 
after it is read no very definite impression of Paris is left upon 
the mind. ‘The virtues and accomplishments of the King, of the 
Duke of Orleans, of the Princess Marie, and of the rest of the 
Royal Family, have been paraded before us; we have been carried 
to the Chamber of Deputies and to the Opera green-room; we 
have entered some of the hotels, been to some of the theatres, 


| 
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certainly have chosen M. Dupin. M. Dupin! he is the rough, obstinate, vio- 
lent, haughty citizen. He is so happy to have attained the point of teaching 
the world! He is so proud of his power, so proud to see the highest heads 
bowing before him! He is so filled with his own importance! He is called 
Dupin, Dupin lainé. Speak to him respectfully—as for him, he respects no 
one; speak to him with trepidation—he fears no one. He is familiar even to 
insolence, Lam told, that one day when he was with the King, he struck 
Louis Philippe’s shoulder; upon which the King, who is almost as great a 
lord as M. de Talleyrand, said, pointing to the door, “ Sortez!” M. Dupin 
did go out; but the next day he was at the King’s petit lever, humbly asking 
after his Majesty's health. 

This man, who is one of the most eminent men in France, is full of contra- 
dictions. He possesses every kind of courage, and every kind of weakness. 
He is an orator, he is a buffoon; today Cicero, tomorrow Ory ; he passes from 
the quousque tandem to punning, with admirable facility. He is prouder of his 
old lawyer's gown than the Due de Fitzjames was of his mantle ornamented 
with fleurs-de-lis as a Peer of Franee. He has a common, ordinary appears 


! ance: the smallpox has literally ploughed his face: the peasant of the Danube 


and gazed at some of the public buildings ; among smaller matters, | 


we have been introduced to Mryerneer as a pianoforte-player in 
the act of composing, under the gross form of a “ vision,” (which 
need not have been a vision at all, since the American on his first 
night in Paris slept in the next room to that occupied by the mu- 
sician) ; yet when all is over, we are something like Cassio “ coming 
round,” we “remember a mass of things, but nothing distinctly.” 
It must be said, however, that M. Jutxs Jani was in some sense 
fettered by what had been done before in The Picturesque; one 
volume having exhibited the Courtly history of Paris, and Mrs. 
Gore on another occasion having presented a sort of external 
Guide-book to the French capital. 


was not worse dressed, nevertheless, thus built and covered, the Procureur- 
Général de la Cour de Cassation carries his head high, and more than once has 
asked, in a low voice, if M. d’Aguesseau bad as good manners as he. Finally, 
he has his fits of devotedness and courage ; he has his days of true and sincere 
modesty, his moments of self-denial. His life is strict, studious, quiet, and 
creditable. To see him, you would recognize a man of probity. He has all 
the virtues of the family, and all its fanaticism. 

The character of M. Sauzet, President of the Chamber, is an 
example of Janin’s clever depreciation. ‘The whole is too long to 


| quote, but the following expresses the alleged cause of his rise— 


The execution of parts of The American in Puris is better 


than the conception of the whole; which might be expected from 
the author's cccupation as a daily journalist. Though vitiated, 
for English readers, by a foreign cast,—especially showing itself in 
a straining after effect, and a use of complimentary epithets with- 
out a strict regard to their purpose or propriety,—the articles 
are very clever, and for the most part readable. They bring 
before us a good many scenes and persons in the French capital 
which only an habitué could describe so familiarly: but they 
do it with more of point than truth, as if the writer were less intent 
upon describing his subjects as they actually exist than of saying 
something smart about them. So that, in the best of cases, the 
manner of JuLEs JANIN is more present to us than the idea of the 
thing itself; which is perhaps one reason of the indistinct impres- 
sion we have spoken of. A peculiar feature of the writer, however, 
should not be passed over: whatever its forms may be, the essen- 
tial character of The American in Paris is criticism, and of criti- 
cism whose aim scems rather to gratify some passion or end of 
the writer than to elicit truth. Still, in despite of frequent pane- 
gyric—as upon the Royal Family or M. Berryer, or of attack— 
as upon M. Scripg, it is astonishing with what clever skill the 
principal fault or merit is presented. The merits of a foe are 
indeed impressed less forcibly than the faults of a friend: we have 
not so definite an idea of the long-sustained and widely-extended 
power of amusement displayed by the dramatist, as we have of the 
practical worthlessness of the Royalist orator’s orations, whose 
eloquence is addressed to an extinct opinion, and therefore labour 
in vain—vor et preterea nihil. 

The work of M. Jutes Janrn would admit of large quotation ; 
but, instead of his general descriptions, we will draw upon his 
characters, not only for their personal interest, but because they 
are his best performances, and sometimes by a happy anccdote 
(although, may be, apocryphal) mark the characteristic quality of 
the men. The following is an example of two distinct races, the 
old noble and the new utilitarian. 

THE DUKE OF FITZJAMES AND M. DUPIN Cainé. 

Not far from M. Berryer, there was but lately another Royalist of a good 
family, but who had all the right in the world to bea Royalist. He had, I was 
told, a noble head, a serene look, an appearance of mingled dignity and sin- 
cerity. He was indeed a nobleman, and in his generous veins flowed some 
drops of the Royal blood of England. With much intellect, an enlightened 
mind, an easy clocution, a simple, natural courage, he was called the Duc de 
Fitzjames. Only to see him—his head raised, his decided step, at once 
haughty and easy—you would recognize one of the types of the old French 
nobility which are disappearing never to return. The Duke is called James, 
after that King cf England who reigned in the chateau of St. Germain by 

ermission of Louis the Fourteenth ; and indeed, King James was his ancestor. 
He was by Hirth a Duke and Peer of Fiance under ihe legitimate King; but 
when Royalty had passed, the Duke thought there was no longer a Peerage 
in the country—that these two inheritances sustained cach other; and 
that, the legitimate King exiled, it was necessary that the Pecr of the 
kingdom should at least leave the Pal:ce of the Luxembourg. He thicn 
became a citizen and a landlord. However, after a little reflection, M. de 
Fitzjames changed his mind, came to the conclusion that it was granting 
the enemy too great an advantage to abandon his party, and entered the 
Chamber of Deputies. Thus placed among the newly-made masters who 
governed France, M. de Fitzjames represented alone the ancient aristocracy 
which is vanishing day by day: he had its elegance, its wit, its irony, its gene- 
rosity, its good sense full of ingenuity, its exquisite manners, its diction some- 
what heavy but yet clear and lucid. In the midst of this hall, filled with eiti- 
zens of all classes, he had preserved that exquisite politeness which forms such 
an impassable barrier between a nobleman and his inferiors : in the Chamber he 
acted like a well-educated man who did not wish to annoy any one, but who at 
the same time, would not be annoyed himself. 
honour of addressing it, M. de Filzjames was quite at his ease, and spoke 
with the most delightful freedom. He showed a grace exceedingly careless, 
but at the same time so delicate, that his hearers must have been very badly 
educated nct to be pleased with it. In a word, when in a slow quiet voice he 
repeated to the Chamber a speech made beforehand and learned by heart, the 
great fear of M. de Fitzjames was to pzss for an orator. ‘Thus, when he was 
eloquent, and this happened often, it was always without knowing it, and above 
all without wishing it. 

Whoever wished for a striking contrast with the Duc de Fitzjames, would 











his defence of the Ministers of Cuartes the Tenth. The people 
are excited ; the Chamber of Peers calm, but puzzled; when, lo! 
a provincial pleader appears upon the scene— 

“It was at this awful moment, that making his way with much difficulty 
through the furious crowd that opposed his passage, a provincial avocat—who 
had never pleaded any thing but provincial causes, before provincial judges, and 
at provincial bars—found himself suddenly transplanted into the first court in 
the kingdom, a supreme court; and called to speak in a cause in which the 
whole Revolution was concerned. The Ministers of Charles the Tenth—did 
they excced their powers in signing the Ordinances? Acquit them! But 
then, observe what follows: the Revolution of 1830 isa felony. It was well 
for M. Sauzet that he was born the most courageous of men, and that 
he had such an excellent opinion of himself as not to draw back even had 
he been in the presence of Mirabeau. At this time, his ignorance of what 
was fitting in the society around him, his profound contempt for all that was 
not M. Sauzet, was of great service to him: nothing astonished him— 
neither the pcople so agitated, nor the assembly so calm, nor the judges, 
who were the judges of their own honour, nor the vanquished Ministers, 
whose heads were demanded: a party-wall, or a water-course, or a question 
upon mortgage, would not have found M. Sauzet more calm or more at his 
ease. Thus, whilst his colleagues hesitated—whilst one of them, instead of de. 
fending his worthy client, found it more simple and natural to faint, like a co- 
quette who knows not how to reply —M. Sauzet took up the discourse, and calling 
to his aid a brilliant train of high-sounding words, dazzling periplrasis and anti- 
thesis, lavishing here and there in rick confusion the newly-blown flowers of his 
provincial rhetoric, M. Sauzet astonished and confounded his audience. The 
judges, so preoccupied with the sentence to be passed, were amazed at the co- 
piousness and composure of this new comer; and the longer he spoke the better 
were they pleased with his speaking. Indeed, this long discourse in such cir- 
cnmstances was something more than a discourse; it was a re-pite—a tem- 
porary cessation of the storm—a shelter during the tempest. ‘The judges of 
M. de Polignac, while M. Sauzet addressed them, had time to look at each 
other; and the longer he spoke, the more apparent was it that a cause which 
could be defended for so long a time and with so many reasons was not so des- 
perate as had at first been imagined. Thus the verbose sang froid of the avocat 
rendered an eminent service to the Chamber of Peers and the Revolution of 
July. To the Chamber of Peers M. Sauzet gave time to recover and to save 
itself, by a sentence which was neither a cowardice nora subterfuge. The 
Revolution of July, in sparing the lives of the accused Ministers, deprived itself 
for ever—and what a triumph was this for a revolution which had been guilty 
of so few excesses!—of the disgrace of political executions. French society, 
seeing that in this great struggle no one was killed, and, better yet, no one was 
dishonoured, breathed more treely, and began to hope for better fortune. As 
for M. Sauzet—incapable of understanding what was passing around him, and 
not knowing very exactly either what he had said or what he had done—he 
rubbed his hands with pleasure, and said to himself, that since he had spoken 
so well on behalf of Ministers, be should some day become a Minister himself. 
Which has not failed to happen.” 

THE LABOUR OF KINGCRAFT: LOUIS PHILIPPE. 

Hiis life is grave, industrious, and serious. He often riscs before daybreak ; 
as soon as he awakes, his work begins. He reads the despatches of his Am- 
bassadors; he prepares the labour of the day; you see that he acts from a 
knowledge of the importance of one additional day in his reign. He reads very 
few newspapers, except the English ones; but he tolerates them all, You 
would tind in the King’s ante-chamber, by the side of the sheets which defend 
his government with the greatest amount of conscience and courage, the vilest 
and most atrocious pamphlets against his person. He says that every one 
must live, that a pamphlet never killed any but dead men, and that he accepted 


| the inconveniences of the liberty of the press in accepting its alvantages. His 


When he did the Chamber the | 





breakfast is soon finished; after which it his Ministers’ turn: with these he 
lives in te greatest familiarity. The man whom he adopts has at once, at all 
times, a free admission to the King; he is received at any hour of the day or 
night. The King espouses the cause of his Minister, as he would his own; he 
takes an interest in h's success in the rostrum, in his success of every kird; he 
defends him warmly and sincerely, and when he is obliged to displace him, he 
never says, “ Adieu,’ but, “ Au revoir.” ‘These gone, he adopts those who 
come, as he had adopted their predecessors; so accustomed is this constitu- 
tional King to the complicated and difficult mechanism of a representative 
government. 

The plates of The Picturesque only incidentally illustrate the 
text, and, like the descriptions, they deal in externals: the 
greater the crowd, the more vivid the representation. The Mar- 
riage, and the Family Group are not comparable with the Funeral 
Pageant of Napoleon and the Masked Ball at the Opera, in which 
the excitement of the crowds and the brilliant ensemble are 
expressed with point and animation. ‘he artist, Evcesr Lama, 
has a better eye for effect than for character: he catclies the air of 
society, but does not draw the figure with precision, and his style 
is very mannered: the faces in the frontispiece of the children’s 
fancy-ball, for example, are all alike lifeless: Lami is the CuAaton 
of crowds. 

The Gift is an American Annual; and, according to the pub- 
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lishers, is in “every respect an American work ”"—the contribu- 
tors, artists, and all are native. Put into the critical alembic for 
analysis, it is probable that The Gift might not furnish a greater 
quantity of absolute merit than our English Annuals; but many 
of its subjects being Transatlantic, they have the novelty derived 
from change of scene. The scenery, indeed, may be no better 
than what we have left, but it is a change nevertheless, and bene- 
ficial for being so. The contributors to the American Annual may 
not have a more skilful knack than their English confréres, but 
they bring more zeal and freshness to their task, and, we think, a 
better knowledge of the things they undertake to write about. 
Their most obvious fault is verboseness, especially in their introduc- 
tions; but they display more spirit: they are less relaxed in tone 
and less faded in tint. 

There is nothing peculiar in the plan of The Gift. The con- 
tributors best known in this country are Mrs. Sigourney, Mrs. Cia- 
veRS, the authoress of “ A New Home”; the author of “ Cromwell,” 
(an Englishman, by the by); and W. G. Sims, the writer of va- 
rious romances, some of which have been reprinted here in “cheap 
novelist” libraries. All these contributors furnish American sub- 
jects,—Mrs. Sicournny, poetry of a pleasant kind ; Mrs. C.avers, 
a couple of agreeable sketches of manners in the far West, though 
of less value than her volumes, because they are more diffuse, and 
contain less of actual life. The scene of “The Lover's Leap,” by 
the author of “ Cromwell,” is laid in the olden time of New England, 
when the hatred of Cavaliers and Roundheads was rife in the 
colonies, and the settlers not secure from the hostile incursions of 
the Indians. The story is founded on a tradition, but has little 
novelty beyond the generality of the tales of two lovers separated 
for a while by political differences, except in the circumstances of 
the scenery and the age: it is, however, written with animation 
and rapidity. ‘The Last Wager,” by Mr. Simms, is a tale of a 
gambler’s fate, and an off-hand courtship on the banks of the Mis- 
sissippi ; displaying a good enough picture of outsettling life and 
character, but with little likelihood as a tale. 

Of writers less known, at least to us, “The Widower’s Conso- 
lation,” by the author of “ Billy the Bowl,” is a Crayon-like sketch 
of old-fashioned half Dutch life on Long Island, in a village where 
widowers are more looked after than even bachelors. ‘“ The Adven- 
turer,” by Lieutenant A. A. Harwoon, is the story of a French 
savan carried in spite of himself through a long course of adven- 
tures during the war, and displays an easy knowledge of Spanish 
scenery and manners. “The Sudden and Sharp Doom” is a tale 
of piracy in the West Indies, without much of incident in its 
progress, and somewhat lame and impotent in conclusion, but de- 
void of exaggeration. ‘The Militia Training” is not a satirical 
sketch, but a rather commonplace juvenile sort of story with a 
moral; the first incident originating in one of those gatherings. 
“The Pit and the Pendulum ” is an improbable tale, descriptive of a 
scene of horror in the dungeons of the Inquisition; and one of the 
incidents, (the gradual compression of the walls and ceiling of the 
cell,) borrowed from a story in Blackwood published some years ago. 
This story, by Mr. Frost, is written with amazing force in the 
galvanic style, but is about the most Minerva-press-like thing in 
the Annual. The best article, in our estimation, is ‘“ Billy Snub 
the Newsboy,” by Sena Smirn: not that its mere literary meri! is 
much greater than the others, but it is a picture of homely and 
actual life—embracing a sketch of the career of an idle workman 
addicted to tipple, with its effects upon his wife and child; which 
do not appear to differ greatly in the new and advancing country of 
the United States from idleness and drunkenness anywhere else. 
The story would also seem to indicate that it may be as difficult 
for a native craftsman to get employment in New York as for 
a country-hand in London. ‘The picture of the place where 
Bill Snub the father takes up his abode, and of the sort of life he 
leads there, shows clearly that English cities do not stand alone in 
scenes of poverty, brought on less by the kind of vice indicated by 
Boz, in his sketch of the back-slums of New York, than by impro- 
vidence and listless idleness. Here is a passing sketch, when Snub, 
having left his native village, has passed the day in perambulating 
New York with his wife and child. 

“ Most of the day passed in this way without any profitable result, and as 
night approached they grew weary and desponding. They had no money left 
to provide themselves with a home for the night, though they bad provision 
enough for a meal or two remaining in their wallets. Bill had found it utterly 
impossible to make any impression upon any one he had met in the city, ex- 
cept so far as to be laughed at. He could get no one’s ear to listen to his 
story, aid he could sce no prospect of employment. Sally had several times 
suggested that this great road which they had been up and down so much, for 
they ad been almost the whole length of Broadway two or three times, was 
not exactly the best road for them to go in; and she didn’t think but what they 
might be likely to do better to go into one of the smaller roads, where the 
folks didn’t look so grand. And though Bill had been of a different opinion 
through the day, he now began to think that Sally might be right. Looking 
down one of the cross-strects that seemed to descend into a sort of valley, quite 
a different country appeared to open to them. They could see old decayed- 
looking houses, with broken windows and dirty side-walks ; they could see half- 
naked children, running about and playing in the street; they could see bare- 
headed women and ragged men lounging about the doors, and numerous swine 
rooting in the gutters. The prospect was too inviting to be resisted: they 
felt at once that there they should find sympathy, and hastened down the 
street.” 





A CELLAR IN NEW YORK. 


Patrick O'Flannagan, who lived in the basement ef the old house on whose 
steps they were seated, at once invited them to partake of the hospitalities of 
his mansion ; saying he had but nine in his family, and his room was large, 
and they stioula ve welcome to occupy a corner of it till they could find a Letter 
home. Of course, the invitation was accepted, and the group followed Patrick 
down the steep dirty steps that led to his damp apartmest. The tops of the 
low windows were about upon a level with the side-walk, bringing almost the 





entire apartinent below the surface of the ground. The dim light, that strug- 
gled down through the little boxed-up dusty windows, showed a straw bed in 
two several corners of the room, three or four rickety chairs, a rough bench, 
small table, tea-kettle, frying-pan, and several other minor articles of house- 
hold conforts, 

Mutatv nomine, this training of the hero n.igit be English— 

“ The limits of this history will not allow space to follow the fortunes of 
Bill through three or four of the first years of his ci'y life. It must be suffi- 
cient to state generally, that though he found kindness and sympathy in his 
new associates, he found little else that was beneficial. Tue atmosphere around 
him was not favourable to industry, and his habits in that respect never im- 
provec, but rather grew worse. His neigibours did not work, and why should 
he? Lis neighbours were fond of listening to his songs, and why should he 
not sing to them? His neighbours drank beer, and porter, and sling, and gin 
toddy ; and Bill needed but little coaxing to drink with them. And he did 
drink with them, moderately at first, but deeper and oftener from month to 
month, and in three years time he became a perfect sot. 

“ The schooling that little Billy received during these three years was emi- 
nently calculated to fit him for his future profession. He head slept on the 
floor, lying down late and rising up carly, till his frame was as hardy aud elastic 
as that of ayoung panther. He had been flogged so much by a drunken 
father, and had his ears boxed so often by a fretted and desponding mother, 
that he had lost all fear of their blows, and even felt 2 sort o° uneasiness, as 
though matters were not all right, if by any chance the day passed by without 
his receiving them. He had lived on such poor diet, and so little of it, that 
potato-skins had a fine relish, and a crust of bread was a luxury. He had 
battled with boys in the streets till he had become such an adept at fisticuffs 
that boys of nearly twice his size stood in fear of him, And he had so often 
been harshly driven from the doors of the wealthy, where he had been sent to 
beg for cold victuals, that he had come to regard mankind in general as a set 
of ferocious animals, against whose fangs it was necessary to be constantly on 
his guard. In short, Billy had been beaten about from post to pillar and pillar 
to post so much, and had rubbed his head against so many sorts of people, that 
it had become pretty well filled with ideas of the hardest kind.” 

The prints of The Gift, both in design and execution, are very 
creditable to American art: the style of the artists resembles the 
English, and has the good quality of being unaffected. The frontis- 
piece, ‘ Mercy’s Dream,” by Mr. Huntineron, is graceful, but 
commonplace: we prefer the “ Newsboy” of Mr. Inman, because 
it has genuine character as well as striking effect. The female 
heads that form the subjects of the other plates are cold, and rather 
lumpish; but the features are distinctly made out, and the expres- 
sion, if soulless, is at any rate ingenuous. From these specimens 
we are disposed to augur favourably of American limners. 

It may also be said of The Gift, for those who regard such 
things, that its size is somewhat larger than The Book of Beauty ; 
the type, and the space it occupies on the page, smaller, with a con- 
sequent amplitude of margin, (unless ours is a large paper copy.) 
We cannot direct to the English publisher, if it has one: the 
book seems to have come to us direct from Philadelphia. 

The novelty of Monraomery’s Sacred Gift, we should say, is 
chiefly attributable to the publishers. Messrs. Fisuer seem to 
have conceived the idea of presenting a series of engravings from 
Scriptural subjects, with illustrations in prose and yerse,—an ad- 
mirable plan could it have been properly carried out, which it 
scarcely is in the book before us. The engravings strike us as being 
plates pressed into the service from other publications,—a thing of 
no consequence if considered in the price, were the choice iu- 
dicious and the execution good. But we have Corrry, whose 
Abraham looks a cunning Isaac, and West, whose prophet in 
Nathan and David wears the air of an objurgator from Duke’s 
Place, whilst the monarch seems more downcast at the lan- 
guage of Jehovah's representative than at his own sin; and 
the other foreign modern painters, although more learned in 
their treatment, want the study and power of the great masters. 
Nor, whether from the choice of the subjects or some deficiency 
in the engraving, do the specimens from the old artists strike 
us as being very happy. The best are two plates from N. 
Poussin and Rempranpt’s parable of the Labourers in the Vine- 
yard. This last is a wonderful picture—life itself, though it be 
Dutch life, and a thorough study of the subject by an uneducated 
but vigorous mind, bringing down Scripture and Palestire to its own 
experience, yet so doing it as to be preferable to a truer concep- 
tion unless embodied by the highest genius. The employer, the 
clerk, the expostulating labourer, and the dissatisfied group, form- 
ing the background of the picture, are each alike masterly, whether 
considered by themselves or as forming a whole. ; 

The plates, such as we have described them, and twenty in num- 
ber, are illustrated by the Reverend Mr. Montcomery ; and what- 
ever variety may be found in the pictures, the illustrations are uni- 
form enough. “He brings to one dead level every theme.” 
Whether he sings the Death of Abel, the Finding of Moses, the 
Judgment of Solomon, or the Raising of Lazarus, or, descending to 
prose, preaches on the Sacrifice of Isaac or the Expulsion of the 
Money-changers from the Temple—whatever be the theme, the 
treatment is one. The subject is lost sight of in a maze of words ; 
which are eloquent and poetical, if eloquence and poetry are inde- 
pendent of aptness, closeness, propriety, matter, and spirit. 

Of the remaining half-dozen in our list there is not much to 
say; for they differ in brightness only as one star differs from 
another. The Forget Me Not, the prototype of the British An- 
nuals, and the Friendship’s Offering, are alike in size; but we 
think the Forget Me Not has the advantage in the neat richness of 
its external appearance, and the Friendship’s Offering in its lite- 
rary contents. At the same time, it might be difficult to strike 
the balance—*“ the weight of a hair would turn the scale of their 
avoirdupois.” ‘here is in each the usual number of tales, varied 
by a quantum suff. of verses: but there is little doubt that the 
Forget Me Not has the best poetry, in “ The Press” by JAMES 
Montcomery ; and F’riendship's Offering the inost vigorous prose 
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tale, in a sketch, not very probable as a whole, but very lifelike 
in parts, by the editor, Mr. Lerrcn Rircure—ealled “ Mémoires 
pour Servir.” 

The Keepsake and The Book of Beauty are as like as two peas; 
for even two peas are not identical, and it would not require a pea- 
sheller to discover the differences, as is said to be the case with 
shepherds and the physiognomy of sheep. Both Annualsare edited 
by Lady Birssineron ; both are constructed upon the same plan ; 
in both titled or amateur authors rather predominate; the pictures 
in each look very much alike, the only difference being that in The 
Book of Beauty none but beauties are admitted, or rather portraits, 
(for the other article seems to be getting somewhat exhausted.) and 
the only difference in externals is that the covering of one is dark- 
blue and the other bright-scarlet. As regards literature, we rather 
think them the best of this kind of Annual; at least they are not 
worse than they were, and perhaps the manner of the contributors 
may better float them over the shallows. Deciding between the 
contents, we should give the preference to The Keepsake, although 
The Book of Beauty has the preponderance of names—Butwer, 
Mareyar, and Barry Cornwatt, (for Mr. Lanpor and Mrs. Haun 
have contributed to both): but Sir Epwarp Butwer is not so happy 
as we have seen him in this lighter style of literature; with Mar- 
RYAT’s “ Gratitude” the “ matter itself defeats the artist,”—a coarse 
ward-room, and absurd attempt to show the absence of gratitude in 
the world by an idle tale of a dog that bit him, a pony that threw 
him, a woman that jilted him, and a protégé assisting therein; 
whilst Barry Cornwatt’s prose apologue (he has a couple of 
stanzas in the other publication) has very little interest in the 
fable, and not niuch point in the “moral” at the end. The 
articles we Vee the best are Lord Powruscourt’s “ Third Letter 





from the Earl of Chesterfield to his Daughter” in The Book of 


Beauty; and the “ Last Notes of a Spanish Ramble,” by Lord 
Joun Manners, in The Keepsuke. 'Vhis partial account of a visit 


to Don Cartos, prompted by the monarchy-mania of the scion of 


the house of Rutland, is indeed the most real thing in either of the 
publications ; and in one of its observations furnishes a curious pic- 
ture of agricultural advancement in Spain— 

“ We arrived at Aranaz soon after the appointed hour; but found our friends 
did not intend to start until after their midnight siesta, and that we were all 
to dine together at their host's, the chief proprictor in the place. In the mean 
time, we witnessed a very curious operation, viz. thrashing out the corn. A 
large space is cleared and made ready by the road-side; into this the 
are brought and spread out in circles; in the centre of each circle standsa 
woman, armed with a long goad or whip, by the constant application of which 
she keeps in full trot two or three ponies, harnessed to a couple of rough 
boards, that are studded underneath with picces of sharp iron: the sheaves 
are thus in a short time reduced to powder; which is then raked up, and the 
wheat separated from the chaff by the very simple process of tossing them both 
in the air by a kind of trident: the chaff is, of course, whirled away to a 
distance by the wind, and the wheat falls to the ground; this again is passed 
through a sieve, and the business is completed. The straw, it is true, is 
pulverized almost into nothing; but it is not altogether lost, for most of it is 
afterwards collected and given to the horses and mules, which are said to be 
very fond of it.” 

The plates of these two Annuals are the most pretending of the 
whole; but the names of the artists and of the ladies they have 
portrayed are more attractive than the pictures themselves. 
Cuaton and CatrerMo.e only repeat their mannerisms: these 
are imitated by W. Drummonp—whose model seems to be the 
“ Swiss Giantess”; and we regret to add, by C. Stonnouss 
also—whose portraits of Mrs. Faint and Miss Betiew have so 
much of good art in them that it is a pity they should be made 
ludicrous by enlarged eyes and elongated noses. ‘The two most 
genuine designs in point of character are Repcrave's “ Waking 
Dream”—the milk-maid upsetting her basket of eggs, which was 
exhibited at the Royal Academy, and is very finely engraved by 
Cuarres Heara; and Epwin Lanpserr’s portrait of Miss ELLEN 
Power—though the lady’s downcast eyes look very sleepy, and the 
plate is altogether of a drowsy cast. 

The Drawingroom Scrap- Book has a new editor ; the office having 
devolved on Mrs. Extis, authoress of “ The Women of England,” 
in consequence of Mary Howirt’s residence abroad. Resides a 
few brief biographical notices attached to some portraits of well- 
known characters, the volume consists of verses illustrative of the 
plates, and so far differing from the generality of Annual poetry 
that they really are illustrations: the picture not only furnishes 
the theme, but very often the images, and always suggests the sen- 
timents. Whether all the poems are by Mrs. Eniis does not 
appear, for the names of the contributors are not given. Judging 
from internal evidence, we should say they are by different hands ; 
for though their generic character is much the same,—smooth in 
versification, elegant in style, amiable in feeling, but not rising to 

high poetry,—yet they frequently differ somewhat, both in merit and 
individual character. The best are “ Margaret Isabel,” a pleasant 
little personal poem; “ The Dying Mother”; and “ The Slave,” 
illustrating the higher mental misery of slavery by a butterfly, a 
Sultan’s daughter, and her attendant. 

The Juvenile Scrap- Book, by the same editor, Mrs. Exuas, is a 
collection of prose and verse, designed to exercise the intellect and 
impress moral truths upon the minds of the young. The best 
prose tale, because it is the most dramatic in its interest and the 
most varied in its character and conduct, is “* The Brother and 
Sister,” a story of the evil effects of intemperance and of the use 
of the pledge: the prettiest bit of poetry is “* The Fairy Dance.” 
The Juvenile Serajp-Book would be improved by more variety in 
its prose and incre direct progress in its march. ‘The framework 
of “ True Greatness” is a cumbrous way of giving a sketch of Sir 
Wa rer Rarescn, especially as the chief end seems to be the 
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impressing upen youth how dreary Sir Watrer’s captivity in the 
‘Tower would have been had he not early cultivated his under- 
standing and always continued his mental application. 


’ r WKATOOMDP 
MILITARY GAZETTE. 

War-orrick, Nov. 22,—Ist or Grenadier Regt. of Foot Guards—Lieut. R. Lloyd, 
from the Rifle Brigac : un and Lieut. vice Lord Kilmarnock, who ex- 
es; the Hon. E. o be Ensign aud Lieut. by purchase, vice T. L. F. 
I .who retires. Ist F ign G. G. Wells to be Lieut. by purchase, vice 
W. Mitchelson, who retires. t—Capt. L. Fyfe, frem halt-pay uvattached, to 
be Capt. vice H. B. HL Rog ho exchanges; Lieut. A. Brown to be Capt. by pur- 
chase, vice Fife, who retires; Ensign J. H. Fetherstone to be Lieut. by purchase, vice 
Browne; J. Pattison, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice F 42d Foot— 
W.M. Mair, MD. to Le Assist.-Surg. vice M gor, appointed tothe Staff. 53th 
Foot—Liceut. M. Hill to be Capt. by purchas Mackenzie, who retires; Ensign 
J. W. Saunders to be Lieat. by purchase viee Hill; F.R. C. Master, Gent. to be Eu- 
sigu, by purch ose, viee Si Capt. W. J. Myers to be Mavor, by pur- 
chase, vice Lord A. Le t. R. F. Hunter to be Capt, by purchase, 
vice Myers; Ensign t > t. by purchase, vice Hun- 
ter: F.C. Clerke, ¢ hichester. 97th Fuot— 
Assist.-$ . Surg. vice Leith, dec. 

Rifle Brizade at. W. EL. Lord Kilmar: Ist or Grenadier Foot 
Guards, tobe First Lieu’. vice Lloyd, who exch 

Ist West Fadia Regt. — Ens gn T. W. Stewart to be Lieut. without purchase; E. Sul- 
livan. Gent. ta be Busiz vi Stewart. 
shed - Major Lord A. 
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U: Leunox, trom the 71st Foot, to be Lieut.-Col. by pur- 
cimse 

Hospital Staff—Assist..Surg. J. M Gregor, M.D from the 42d Foot, be A-sist.-Surg. 
to the Forces. vice Sharpley, dec.; T. H. Young, Geut. to be Assist.-Surg. to the 
Forces, vice Wardrop, ay pointed to the 97th Foot. 





Commissarint—Comr 
Memoranda—The Ch 





riat Clerk A. Bishop to be Deputy Assist.-Commis.-Gen. 
ian names of Ensigu Sinelair, of the 62a Foot, are W. J. 
rhas been permitted to retire from the Army, by 
the sale of an unattached Licut.-Colouelcy 
War-orrice, Novemlwr 23. 
by purchase, vice R. D. Ackland, who re 
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2d Dragoon Guards - Cornet C. E. Conyers to be Lieut. 

1 tires; N. E. Robbins, Gent. to be Cornet, by 
purchase, vice Couyers. 3d Light Dra Hl. White, Gent. to Le Cornet, without 
purchase, vice Crabtree, appointed Quartermaster ; Cornet A. Crabtree to be Quarter- 
master, vice Ada d. lth Light Drags. —Lieut. E. Pee}, from 54th Foot, to 
be Lieut. by purchase, vice H. H. B 1 ht Drags. ~ Capt. 
F. H. Ste; hens to be Major, by purchase, v s; Lieut. G. K. M 
D.wson, vice Stephens; Lieut. W. Clarke, vice G. M. Fullerton, whu retires, to be 
Capts. by pmichase. Cornet J.C. Sarrett, vce Dowson; Cornet W. Nettleship, vice 
Clarce. tobe Lieats. by I . Whiteherd Gent. vice Barnett; Gent. Cad,t 
W. M’ Mahon, from the ice Nettleship to be Co 
Corvet R. P. Apthorp to ke. Sth Rest Foot 


t 








$, Gecvas 


















t. vice Osbor 











A. F.H Lambart, from t : 

Fi Lieut. 4. Garvock, to be Capt. by purchase, vice Ous!ow, who retires; Ensign 
A.M vomerie, tu be . by purchase, vice Garveck; Ensign J. Miller, from the 
77th Fvot to be Ensi.zu, t i7th Foct.—Lient E. Bb. Owen, to be 
Capt. without purcha deceased; Ensign L. C. Moore, to be Lieut. viee 
Owen. 18th Foot—% 5. Ce r, to be Lieut, Col. without pu *, vice Tom- 
1 usou, killed in action - Grattan, to be Major, vice Cowper ; Lieut. 


Hov. C. H. Stratford. t) be Capt. vice Grattan; Ensign P. Simmons, to be Lieut. vice 
Stratford; W. H. Graves, Gent. to be Eusign, vice Simmons. 22d Foot -Lieut. D. 
M‘Phee, from the 2ith Foot, to be Capt. without purchase, vice Brevet-Major Murphy, 
who retives upon fal 3st Poot —Lieut. R. Norman, to be Capt. without pur- 

ised; Ensiga Robert Burnett Tritton, vice Norman, and 
Eusign Richard Spurn vice Trittun, whose promotiou on November 1, 1842, 
has been cancelled—to be Lie ants without purchase. 50i:h Foot - Lieutenant- 
General Sir Hudsou Lowe, K.C.B. and G.C.M.G. trom the 55h Foot, to be 
Col. vice Gen. Sir G. T. Walker, Bart. and G.C.B. deceased. 54h Foot—Ensign P. 
Le P.Bookeytobe Licut. by purchase, vice Peel, appointed to the Lith Light Diags.; J, 
S. Thomson, Gent. to be Evsigu, by purchase, vice Bookey. &6th Foot—Lieut-Gen. 
J. Earl of Westmoriaud, K.C.B. to be Col. vice Lieu.-Gen. Sir H. Lowe, appointed to 
the 50th Foot. 59th Foot--Lieut. Kh. C. Bamford, from the S4th Fvot, to be paymas- 
ter, vice Roberts, appointed to the 88th Foot. 66th Foot—Lieat. C. D. Osborn, from 
the 5th Foot, to be Lieut. vice Lambart, who exchanges. 7éd Foot — Eusign J. Davies 
to be Li by purchase, vice Murry, promoted in the Ist West India Regiment; T. 
H. Walsh, Geut. to be Ensigu, by purchase, vice Davies. 77th Foot—T. O. Forster, 
Gent. to be Eusign, by purchase, vice Miller, appointed to the 10th Foot. 

lst West India Regiment—Capt. R. L. Lewis, from haif pay 38th Foot, to be Capt. 
vice W. F. Holt. who exchanges; Lieut. A. W. Murray, from the 73d Foot, to be Capt. 
by purchase, vice Lewis, who retires; W. J. Chamberlayne, Gent. to be Eusign, by 
purchase, vice Oliphaut, appointed to the Royal Newfoundland Companies. 

Royal Newfoundlaud Companies—Ensigu W. S. Bold to be Lieut. without purchase, 
vies Fletcher, who retires; Eusigu R. C. Oliphant, from the lst West India Regiment, 
to be Eusign, vice Bold. 

Brevet —Capt. R. L. 


























3s 








Lewis, of the Ist West India Regiment, to be Major in the 


Garrison, — Chelsea Hospital—Gen, Sir W. H. Clinton, G.C.B. tojbe Lieut. Gov. vice 
ren. Sir G. T. Walker. 

Apiranry, Nov.g21.—Corps of Royal Marines—Second Lieut. J. A. Stewart to be 
First Lieut. vice D. A. Dorratt, deceased, 


mh >] ' f ’ asm Al 
COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. 
Tuesday, Nov. 22. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSULVED. 

Saker and Cholwich, Great Portland Street, grocers—T. and J. G. Baily, O!d Brent- 
ford, farriers—Rigz and Wheeldon, Hulme, Laveashire, builders —Goodwin and Ben- 
nett, tobacco manufacturers—Turner and Co. Mancliester, calico printers —J. M. and 
T. Teunant, Little We odhiouse, Yorkshire, merchauts— Norris and Giles, Stourbridge, 

wud W. Scott, Penrith, plumbers—Hariman and Co. Manchester, com- 
mission-ageuts —Sked and Crossman, Berwick-npou Tweed, grocers J. and E. 
Hodgson. Manchester ironmongers—-Welch and Co. Ald aw hat-manu- 
factarers—Johnson and Glynn. attornies—Hentley and Wrigh \lingtou Mill, York- 
shire, flax-spinners—Ayerst and Greenstreet, Feachurch street, shippiog agents— 
Wilson junior aud Sadler, Derby, nurserymen—J., E., and J. Walker, Leeds, malt- 
sters—Marshall and Co. North Hylton, Durham, chemical manufacturers; as far as 
regards T. B. Longridge—Gladstones and Eaves, Liverpool, biseuit- bakers —[bbotson 
and Lister, Kisgston upon-Hall, commission-agen's—W. H, T., and J. Ainsworth, 
Scarborough, printers —J. and J. Woodhead, Rotherham, starch- manufacturers —How- 
arth aud Williams, Manchester, drysalters—~ Parke aud Co. Samiesbury, Lancashire, 
cotton Spinners — Walker aud Stanton, Northampton, dress-makers. 

BANKRUPTCY ANNULLED. 

Wirsry, Georae, Pristol, grocer. BANKRUPTs. 

Finn, Davin Benner, Nottingham, tailor. to surrender Nov. 28, Jan. %: solicitor, 
Mr. Shelton, Nottingham; official assiguee, Mr. Bittleston, Birmingham. 

Kise. Caarres, Lincolo, butcher, Dec. 6, Jan. 3: solicitors, Mr. Scott, Lincoln's lou 
Fields; aud Mr. Moore, Liucoln; official as.ignee, Mr. Hope, Leeds 

Lawney, Joun, Stafford, caoper, Nov. 29, Jan, 10; official assiguee, Mr. Valpy, Bir- 
mingham. 

Mi.urnoron, THomas, Nettingham, sail-manuafacturer, Nov. 29 
Mr. Taylor, Featherstone Buildiags; and Mr. Lees, Netting. 
Mr. V ilpy , Birmingham, 

Moore, Josepa, Pitfieid Street, Hoxton, grocer, Dec. 2, Jan. 
Wood and Wickham, Corb 

Parker, Joun, Mauchester, coach builder, Dee. 3 Jan. 10: 
Mauchester; official assignee, Mr. Pott, Manchester. 

Puturps, Josera, Hercules Passage, Threadneedle Street, tavern -keeper, Nov. 30, 
Dee. 25; solicitors, Messrs. Fry and Co, Pou try; official assignee, Me. Lackiogton, 
Colemaa Street Buildigs. 

Rayner, Weintam aud Joun, Uxbridge, seed-crushers, Nov, 30, Jan 3: solicitors, 
Poole and Gamieu, Gray's Inu; official assiguee, Mr. Graham, Basinghail Street. 

Seapek, Jonn, Sohum, Cambridgeshire, grocer, Dec. 2, Jan. 3: slicitor, Mr. [saaec- 
son, Norfulk Street, Straud; official ee, Mr. Graham, Basiughali S.reet. 

Sewei,, Joun, Chatteris, Cambridgeshire, scrivener, Dec. 1, Jao. J: solicitors, 
Messrs. Smithsou and Mitton, Southampton Bui dings; aud Messrs. Day and Swallow, 
St. Ives, Huntingdoushiie; official assignee, Mr. Whitmore, Basiugha street. 

Wa.rorp, Atrrep, Mauchester, commission agent, Dec. 8. Jas. 3: solicitois, Messrs. 
Gregory and Co, Bedford Row; and Mr. Cooper, Manchester; cflicial assignee, Mr. 
Fraser, Mauchester. 











surgeous - J. 



















Jan. 10: solicitors, 
Micial assigaee, 








4 


: solicitors, Messrs. 
*t Court; official assignee, Mr. Johnson, Bas nghall Street. 
j svlicitur, Mr. Ackirs, 
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THE SPECTATOR. 









DIVIDENDS. 
Dec. 15, Marti», Shoreditch, grocer— Dec. 13, Whitmore and Co. Lombard Street, 
bankers— Dee. 15, Craufurd, Piccadilly, wine merchaut—Dec. 16, Nevins, Leeds, 


cloth-merch int. CERTIFICATES, 

Dee. 16, Roberts, Old London Street, merchant—Dee. 15, Chapman, Mansel Street, 
wine-merchant—Dee. 15, Nicholls, Adams Mews, Edgeware R: ad. livery stablekeeper 
— Dee. 15, Se tt, Wood Street) warehonsemanu— Dee. 16, Powell, Piccadilly, wine mer- 
chant— Dec. 16, Young. New Cat. victu r— Dec. 16, Sanders, Manor Piace, Chel- 
15, Holland, Chipping Wycombe, Buckinghamshire, cordwainer— 














sea, baker-- Dee. h y 
Dec. 15, Brocksopp, Hizh Street, Southwark, grocer—Dee. 15, Nottage, Kingston 
upon: Thames. builder— Dee. 16, Lyou, Tigh Holborn, cabinet-maker— Dec. 16, 


Bowler, Walsall, carpenter— Dee. 14. Webb, Liverpool, carpet-seiler— Dee. 14, Jones, 
Liverpool, wine-merchant Dec. 14, Barbour at id Norris, Liverpool, soap-boilers — 
Dec. 14, Juhnson. Liverpool, print: r Dee. 14, Wright, Manchester, commission-agent 
—Dee. 17, Wanklyu, Manchester, flax spinner—Dee. 14, Bower, Busford, Stafford 
shire, banker— Dec. 21. Donovan, Liverpool, merchant— Dee. 13, Robinson, Dundalk, 
commission: merchant—Dee 13, Moss, Liverpool. draper — Dee. 13, Irvine, Liverpool, 








salt-brieker— Dec. 16, . Mauning. High Street, Aldgate, drapers— Dee. 15, 

E. and F. Mouatford, ee ers—Dee. 15. Miller, Stocktou-upon-Tees, Durham, 
atent sail cloih mat » Dee. ee Mais, Lime Street, merchant— Dee. 17, 
Wright, Heniietta Street, banker — ‘De ce | , Moorgate Sircet, saddler, 











TRATIONS. 
Amprese, Davin, and ieee sLomMeEW, Joun, Leith. merchants. Nov. £8, Dee. 19. 
Baxter, Grorse Ross, Dundee, coueetiouer, Nov, 26, Dee. 17 


Baxter, GeoxGe Ross, and Sanpemay, Davin, Dundee, coufecticners, Nov. 29, 
Dec. 20. 
Cukystar, Jamrs, Kilmarnock, 
Garpiner, Grorae, Peith, writer, 
Lawnir, ALEXANDER and James, Glasgo 
Park. Roper, Glasgow, coriu-fa tor 
Rotnerrorp, Waiter, 
Urquuarr, Joun, Aberdeen, boot-? 









akers, Nov. 29, Dee, 20, 





Dee. 
12. 


19. 





, Dee. 





F yiday, Nov. 2 












PARTNERSHIPS DISS 

Wildenow and Krantz, President Street, King are, phermaceutical chemi-ts— 
Kean and Welch, Bankside, colour manufacturers—Crisp and Harris, [pswich—J. and 
J. Upjohn, Brentiord, watchmakers—Bryant aud Gill, Milverton, Somersetshire, 


millers—Viper and Neill, Birmiugham, tailors—Sanders and Beresford, Leek, Stat- 
fordshre, silk-manufacturers—Stewait and Robinson, St. Paul's Churchyard, tailors— 
Perrott aud Hails, Exeter, grocers—J. and T. Wag-talf, Rayleigh, Essex, builders— 
Pearson and Taylor, York, common brewers ~ Shakespear and Co. Birmingham, glass- 
manafacturers~- Howell and Jones, Merthyr Tydvil, inukeepers— Stroud and Jones, 
Cheltenham, shoe manufsecturers. 
PFCLARATIONS OF INSOL ¥Y UNDER THE NEW ACT. 

Asn, Jonn, Dartmouth Clitton Hardness, Devonshire, inukeeper. 

Asueey, James, Hemus Terrace, Chelsea, artist. 

Asuton, Tomas Jounx, Hoxton, tailor. 

Bathry, James, Turnmill Street, Clerkenwell, coal-dealer 

Carter, Berxarp Boucuer, Chester, excise otlicer. 

Canter, Cuarrs, Cloudesley Syuare, clerk iv the Admiralty Office. 

Canpexten, Wiinram Henry Lararore, Moretonh: impstead, veterinary surgeon. 

Caste... Cuaries Enwarn, Tottenham Court Road, egg merchaut. 

Cuarvron, Ricuarn, Old Basford, Nottinghamshire, gamekeeper, 

Crane, Farpertck Cuar.rs, Miltou Street, Dorset Square, ductor of medicine. 

Haove, TH mas, Canterbury Place, Walworth, 

Harrison, Noan, Not'ingham, hatter. 

















Hickre, Daxtet. Baxeienp, Hawkshead, Lancashiie, schoolmaster, 
Hiyors, Toomas, Camberwell, aitorney’s clerk 
Hopkins, Witiram, Brewer Street, Somers Town, master-tailor. 


Kemp, Henry, Stepucy Green, coal-weigher. 

Key, Wiiitam, Hammersmith, linendraper. 

Lapyaay, Tromas, Liverpool, ironmonger. 

M‘Care Rosert, Wardleworth, Lancashire, fruit dealer, 

Maiev, THomas, Liverpool, rope-maker, 

Martin, Martin Buttey, Brixham, Devonshire, tailor. 

a. ‘Joux, Dean Street, Soho retailer of wine. 

Samver, James, Nazing, Essex, jobbing gardener. 

Tuom oa James, Upper Traumere, ¢ thes! ure, brewer, 

Vireo, Witttam, Blakeney. Gloucestershire, blacksmith, 

Wieiry. Tuomas, Sideup, Kent, market-gardener. 

BANKRUPTS, 

to surrender Dee. Jan. 9: solicitors, Messrs. 
Mauchester, official assignee, Mr. Pott, Man- 











2, 


Salford, grocer, 
Mr. Deardee, 


Asnwett, Jamrs, 
Johnsou aud Co. Temple ; 
chester. 

Barton, Wintram, St. Helen's 
solicitors, Messrs. Norris and Co. Bartlett's Buildings; Messis. 
and Mr. Taylor, St Helen's; official assignee, Mr. Cazenove, Live yo 

Boyce, Samven Ciincu, Fenchurch Street, — emonger, Dec. 


» Lancashire, watch-movemeut- maker, Dec. 6, Jan, 6: 
and Barrow, 


23 










solicitcr, Mr. 


Myatt, Old Broa: Street; official assignee, Mr. Johns ro Basingh: a Street 
Bevuineuam, Ricuarp, Wem, bootmaker, — 5, Jav. 10: svlicitcr, Mi. Walmsley, 
Wem; cflicial assignee, Mr. Vaipy, Birmingham. 
Craruam. Henry. Liverpool, woollen-draper, Dee. 3, Jan, 6: solicitor, Mr. Frod- 


sam, Liverpool; official assignee, Mr. Turner, Liv erpool. 
CastLe, WinitaM, Wanboro ugh, Wiltshire, sheep-dealer, Nov. £9: solicitors, Messrs. 
Crowdy, Swindon; official assignee, Mr. Hutton, Bristol, 
Depman, Wittam, Bryanston Street, grocer, Dee, 1, 30: solicitor, Mr. Branuscome, 
Wine Office Court; official assiguee, Mr. Green, Aldermaubury. 
Green. James, Leeds, vietualler, Dee. 6, Jan. 3; solicitor, Mr. Naylor, Leeds; offi- 
cial assignee, Mr. Uvpe, Leeds, 
Hoy anp. ‘Thomas, Mauchester, 
citors, Mr. Fox, Fiusbury Circus; and Mr, 
Pott, Manchester. 
pmunp, Cirencester, edge-t:ol-maker, Dec. 
er; ofticial assignee, Mr. “Hatton, Bri : eg 
.P ETER, Blackbura, currier, Dec. 9, solicitors, Messrs. Howard and Har- 
5 - Messrs. Norris and Co. Ba: “thett’ s Buildings; official assignee, Mr. 


builder, Dec. 6, Jan. 7: 
Aheharch Lane, 
vlicitor, Mr. Moore, Exeter; 








woollen cloth-manufactarer, Dee. 5, Jan. 10; soli- 
Earle, Mauchester; official assignee, Mr. 





6, Jan. 3: solicitor, Mr. Bevir, 







Lrrm. E, 
Tisou, Pie. 
Fraser, Mane 

Lowrnex, Joun, a s Row, Pentonville, 
Lindo, Fencharch Strect; official assiguee, Mr. 

Loosemore, Kopert, Tiverton, scrivener, Dee. 
officia! assiguee, Mr. Hirtzel, Exete 

Neweoms, Farperick, Newgate Market, carcase butcher, Dee. 6, Jan 
Mr. Smith Barnard’ n; official assignee, Mr Graham. Basiaghall Street. 

Parry Jory, Fiausfort Street on Penygioudta, Montgomeryshire, mercer, Dec. 6, 
Jan. 15; soliciiors, Messrs. Stephens aud Jones, Newton; cflicial assignee, Mr. Follet, 
Liverpool. 

Pepper, 9: 


solicitor, Mr. 
Gioom 


te 











solicitor, 





5: 
t 








Jonx, Wotton-under-Edge, Gloucestershire, tailor, Dee. solicitors, 





Messrs Edwards, Bristol. 

Perry, Tuomas, Kirkdale, builder, Dee. 3, Jan. 5: solicitor, Mr. Whitley, Liver- 
pool; official assignee Mr. Bird, Liverpool. 

Swiars Geoxce. Birstall, Yorkshire, merchant, Dec. 7, Jan 4: solicitors, Messrs. 


Van Sandau and Camming, King Street, Cheapside ; aud Mr. Jacomb, Huddersfield ; 


official assigue, Mr. Tope 









Watson, Barnanrp Linns , flag manufacturer, Dec. 8, Jan. 4: solicitor, 
Mr. Hardingham. Serle Str. et; official assignee, Mr. G-aham, Basinghall Street. 
Wirkixsox, Jonx, Manchester, innkeeper, Dee. 12. <9; solicitors, Messrs. Mackin- 


aud Saunders, Mauchestor; official 





Temple; and Messrs. Atkinson 
‘yaser, Manchester. 
Wepsrer, Josi pu id Pickies, Mary, Morley, Yorkshire, cloth-mapufacturers, 
4 j- Jan. su icitors, Mr. Walker, Farnivals lun; and Mr. Blackburn, Leeds ; 
fficial assignee, Mv. Hope, Leeds. 
ug oy James, Piymouth, upholsterer, Dec. 6: 
Mr. Hogds.u, Exeter; and Mr. Edmonds. «1 Mr. 
DIVIDENDS. 
Dec. 19, Bacou and Wayman, Barbican, wireworkers—Dec. 19, Seddon, Calthorpe 
Place, Gray's Inn Road, upholsterer—Dee. 19, Carpeute., Chelmsford, chemist—Dee. 
19, Daun, Reigate, merchant—Dee. 19, Bisshop pp, Westburtun Sussex, market gar- 
dener— Dec. 16, Jackson, Rood Lane, merchant—Dee. 16, Greentield, Cliswick, 
victualler—- Dec. 16, Dawe and Gowar, Regent Street, piintsellers. 
CERTIFICATES. 
Dec. 4" Adams, Totnes, merchant—Dec. 16, Hart, Norwich, coach-manufacturer— 
Dee. li, Vardy, Wolverhampton, brassfounder— Dee. 16, Harrison, Tavistock Row, 
hotel-keeper—Dee. 16, Carruthers, Mitchells, Kent, distiller—Dee. 21, Cooper, High 


son and Sande 
assigiuee, Mr. 














a: 





solicitors, Mr Surr, Lombard Sireet ; 
Eiworihy, Ply mouth, 


] Street, St. Giles’s, stationer—Dee. 21, Ridley, Gonld Square, City, wine merchant— 


Dee. + 


den Town, victualler 


ly okselfer — Dec. 23, Bedfore 
Lyne, cotton-spinuer— Dec. 
Manchester, coal-dealer—D 
warehousemen— Dee, 20, Th 


Baxter, Davin Winntam, 
Coorer, Joun, Dunfermli 





IIamILron, 





3 per Cent. Consols 
Ditto for 








New 34 per Ceuts... 
Loug Annuities... 
Bank Stock, 7 per « 
In-iia Stock, 104. 

Exchequer Bills, 2 












labama (Sterling) .....5 ha 
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AVERAGE PRICES 
hi Cok er (In ng 
vat ove 






FLOU R. 


+-per s 





Secon 





BREAD, ¢j4. to 7{A. the 41 





Urquhart, Wellington Street, 


Cateaton Street, wa: ehouseman— Dec. 
chant— Dee. 16, Ford, Mauchester, linendraper— Dec. 16, Butterworth, 
20, Huskiss.u, Birmingham, linendraper— Dec. 2 

Beesley, Mé iuchester, cotton spinuer — 
Fletcher, Manchester, stuff merchant— Dec, Fisher, 
grocer—Dee. 16, Huskayne, Li- 


verpool, ship chaudler— Dee, 























GRAIN, Mark Lane, 
s. Ss. 





HAY AND STRAW. 


Strand, merchant—Dee. 16, Vogel, Cc 
1, Westminster Road, 


16, 


ec. 29, 

19, J. and G. H. 

omas, Wem, Shropshire, 

17, Bainbricge. Leeds, woolstapler. 
SC.-TCH SEQUESTRATIONS, 

Dundee, baker, Nov. 28, Dee, 19. 

ne, manufacturer, Nov. oO. Dec, 21. 








































evant 


Maple .. 
White 








DUTY ON 






Iv 





| Oats.... 


iroumonger —Dee. 
Bradley, Feu Court, Fenchurch Street, mer- 


ood p. Ct. 
5— 





























FOREIGN 


21, Williams, Wood Street, Mauchester-warehouseman—Dee. 19, Beagley, C 
- Dee, 22, Alaking, Langley Street, Long Acre, Carrier— Dee. 21, 


loak Lane, 
16, Pat 


Ashton- 
me 


Mane! 

















Fine Scent 


co 


For the present Week, 
Puente eoccce 7 Os od Rye see. 
| Barley . * #8 Beans . 
8 0 Peas ..ccccoes 





PROVISIONS, 


BUTTER—Pest Fresh, 4 
Carlow, ai. oe to 41.65 
>} 11 Old, per 


ack 438. to 48s 
é $ 






Essex and Suffolk, on board ship.. BAC 

Norfolk and Stockton. .......eeeeeee & 33 -- 38 CHEE esnire 
BRAN .ccocsccces per qu Derby VPlain..... 
POLLARD, fine Hepat York., 


» Frenc h. 


oi Per or I wad of 36 Wirdsses 





b. poe | 





Od. per doz 
rewt 
37st 
oe SH8.1 
soos Sls.t 
is. tt 






~ 





Superfine Ditto.. 
















NEWGATE goes LEADEN 
ee 28, 4d 





CUMBERLAND. SMITHFIELD. PORTMAN. 
Hay, Good.....ceeeeseee BES... DESeccece EOS... BUS. cree NS.00 O85, 
: Inferior . ° : a eer 0 0 
: 3 ss SB oon @ 0 
- o4 lls eos 68 5 
SG 6s A eens 35 43 
HOPS. 
Kent Pockets .... ssccsee .to 90s.! York Reds core n 
Choice Ditto , > — 140 2 a ee 
| Sussex Pockets. ae Mid.tling., 
| 74 — 4 Chats... 


“BUTE oHE KS" MEAT. 
al. 





. Od, tu 33, "10d. . to 

on ay oo 3 ° o 

- 34 eo 4 ; . +. 

oo 3 8 . 4 . ei oe 

ss 2% 0 oo. 
*To sink the ee 


HEAD OF CATTLE AT PMITHEIRL D. 


Sheep. 
4,820 
24,92¢ 





SMITUFIELD.* 


3s. Od to 
5s 8 - 
a. © «we 
4 2 oe 
0 8 «6 


Dec. 








Cam- 


City, 
terson, 


under- 
Wild, 
19, 


hester, 


Hamirrox, Joun aud Winitam, Hamilton, wrights, Nov, 28, Dec. 20. 
James, Hamilton, grocer, Nov. 28, Dec. 20. 
Sixciain, Witttam, Leith, cooper, Nov 29, Dee, 23. 
WALKER, assets ‘and Co, Dunfermline, mill apenee Dee. 1, 22. 
—— 
PR ICES. CURRENT. 
BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 
Saturday) Monday. | Tuesday.| Wednes.| Thurs. Friday. 
—— | ———| — atari 
seen Rees oe | 943 | 943 “a | 01g | 948 
Account..... ; 943 94¢ | 94% | 942 | 954 95 
3 per Cents. Reduced.. { 3% 93% } 944 | 94 | 943 94 
3h per Ceuts Reduced...... H 1604 1002 100% | 100% | 10603 100¢ 
eee 1014 101g 101% \ loig | 1012 101¢ 
es 124 12+ 124 | 124 | 12} 124 
Dt. ssc0] 170 169} | 170 «| «172 172 1714 
sesvsrscee| ——= | 263 | 266 | 25 | 265 | 266 
.perdiem 58 pn. 58 58 | 53 58 58 
India Bouds, 34 per cent.....; ——- [ddpm.' 54 | dt 52 53 
FOREIGN FUN 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week pice Friday Eveuing.) 
Ct Mexican ...0.0.0s 20 











Arkausas wore —- |, Ditto (Deferred)... 9% 
Austrian . _ —— Michigan.,...+.-. . _ —_— 
Belgian ..... _ 102$ | Mississippi (Sterling) . 6 — — 
Brazilian.... _— 66 | Neapolitan ......e0+00-5 = 103 
Buenos Ayres. 6 — 21 | New York (1835).......5 — 76% 
CORDS s.cccerecies 16 — — | Ohio..... ans = —— 
Chilian ......06. ed —- | Peunsylvani 5 — — 
C olumbian of ised. 26 213 Peruvian ..ccscesesseeee0 — 
Danish .... od B54 Portuguese 3 22 
Dutch (Ex 12 Guilders) .24 - 524 Ditto .....6. 5 — 62 
Ditto (Ditto)......5 — | OLE | Ditto ( New)... 5 — 36% 
- gl eae ian 3-— } | Russian..... A 1134 
On ere Db — ({118f50c.; Spanish... ..e.ceereeseD — 17% 
Indiana (Sterling) 5 — | —— || Ditto (Passive). 3t 
Illinois. . “e 6 —_ pe) ial 9z 
Kentucky es 6 — —— | South Carolina.. 724 
Louisiana (Ste ring) coed — | —— | Tennessee..... —_— 
Maryland . eerercess® — = United States Bank . seGeus ils. 
Massachussetts (Ste rling)5 — 91 Virginia.....0 s5—- | — 
SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Mines— SANKS— 
Bolanos.. .cccssccsececccsees: = Australasian..e...s...eee | — 
Brazilian Imperi: al. 9 | British North American..... fl — 
Ditto (St. John del Re y) . ot Colonial . cceescccecece| 7t 
British lron........ erccesces| =— Londou and We stmin ster «ese ‘| 224 
Cata Branca . Seecereces London Joint Stock. ....+60+ 135 
Candonga .. cae ees National of Ireland. ee 
Cobre Copper. aoaews National Provincial........ — 
RAILWAYS — Provincial of Irelar 42t 
Chelteuham and Great We Unien of Anstratia. J3% 
Eastern Counties .. Uniou of London .. —— 
Grand Juuction.... Docks — 
Great Western... .. ; East and West India ....0..+ 110% 
Liverpool and Manchester .... OM. wees ae 844 
London and Brightou ..... ok itherine ,... 103 
London and Blackwall... Sieea ELLANEOUS 
Loudou and Greeuwich...... Australian / 
London and Birmingham. sritish Am anes 
Loudon and Croydon .+.. | y 
Manchester and Leeds .. { 254 
Midland Counties .. \ ecee 
North Midland... R al Mail Ste Aas eas 18 
South-eastern and Dover ..... South Australian..... —_— 
South- WEStETM es cesseccoe Van Diemeun’s L and.. — 
“BULLION. — ME TAL 
Gold, Foreign in Bars per oz. 31. 178 9d. | Copper, British Cakes.per ton a4. 10s.to 0 06 
Old Spanish, acer D. silars, ou 0 Tron, British Bars ...cessesece 10 0— 0 06 
Mexican Dollars,... .... soccer O 4 oy Lead, British Pig . a 
Silverin Bars, Stanaiid oneiee o 4 1g Steel, English .. ° 


42.25 
RN 

« 103.64, 
- 10 


0 42+. 
o 84s, 
o 56s. 
o7438 


5s. 6d. to ys. Od, 
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THE SPECTATOR. 








HEATRE ROYAL DRURY LAN 
Ou Mouday KING JOHN. 

On Tuesday, LOVE FOR LOVE. 

On Wedue sday, KING JOHN, 

On Thursday, AS YOU LIKE IT. 

On Friday, KING JONHIN. 

Ou Saturday, LOVE FOR LOVE 

Dryden's Dramatic Opera of KING ARTHUR, every 
Evening. 


HEATRE Rh OYAL COV EN T 
GARDEN. 
On Monday, THE TEMPEST. With ROB ROY. 
On Tuesday SEMIRAMIDE. With THE TURF. 
On Wednesday, THE TEMPEST. With MASANI- 
ELLO. 
Ou Thursday, SEMIRAMIDE, 
On Friday, THE TEMPEST. 


VHEATRE ROYAL ADELPHI. 
Ou Monday, and all the Weck. 
A new Drama, called YOU KNOW WITAT. 
After which, ANTONY and CLEOPATRA. 

To be followed by a graud Spectacle entided ALMA. 

To conclude with THE MISER'S DAUGHTER. 
Boxes 4s. Pit2s. Gallery Is. Doors open at Half- 

past Six, commence at Seven o Clock. 





With THE TURF. 





REAT LEAGUE FUND. 
£50,000. 

The Council of the National Auti Corn-law League 
are making extensive arrangements for soliciting Sub- 
scriptions to the GREAT LEAGUE FUND from the 
Inhabitants of the Metropolis; aud to prevent imposition 
it is intended to Collect the Subscriptions ALL IN ONE 
DAY, the date ef which will be announced herealter 
In the mean time, Donations may be forwarded, ad- 
dressed to Georce Winson. Esq. Chairman of the Coun- 
cil, Manchester. By order of the Council, 

Georce Wirson, Chairman. 

The Council will be glad to receive the names of such 
friends of the cause as may be disposed to codperate in 
completing the arrangements in their respective localities. 

Manchester, 17th November 1842. 


USTRALIA—THE LONDON 
JOINT STOCK BANK continues to trausmit the 
Funds of Emigrants to the Colony of New South Wales, 
by granting credits on the Commercial Banking Com- 
pany of Siduey, on the most favourable terms; and at 
all fimes free of any charge. The frequent de +preciation 
of the Exchange between Sydney and London, renders 
the transmissicn of Capita! through the medium of a Bank 
extremely favcurable to Settlers. 
GrorcGe Pottarp, Manager, 
jauk Princes Street, Bank. 








London Joint Stock 





NS TIONAL LOAN FUN ‘D LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, for ¢ runtiy ig Life 
Assurances, Deferred Annuities, &c. Xe. » Cornhill. 
Capital, 500,vuC/. 
Parliament. DIRECTORS. 
T. Lamie Murray, E-q. Chairman. 
John Elliotson, M.D.F.R.S. | John Rawson, Esq. 
John Griffith Frith, Esq. John Riddle stodait, Esq. 
if. Gordon, Esq. j Clement Tabor, Esq. 
George Lungiey, Esq. | Joseph Thomysou, Esq. 
Auprrors—Vrofessor Wheatstone, F. R.S. 
Professor Giaves, A.M. F.R.S. 
Acrvary—W.S. > Woolhouse, Esq. F.R.A.S. 
Paystcran—J. Elliotson, M.D. F AS : 
Surgeon—E. 8. Symes, Esq. 
Sonicitors — Messrs. Sweet, Sutton, Ewens, and 
Ommanney. 
Bankers—Mes-rs. Glyn, Halifax, Mills, and Co. 
The most rational motives to Life Assurance are found 
in the pie ana fopted by this Scciety, viz. joined to secure 
a provision at death for inheritors of the assured the So- 
ciety affords succour to the a ed himself (proportioned 
to previous pay ments) in the eveatof unforeseen reverses. 
Annual division of profits. 
R. F 

















son C aMROUX, Sec rreti ry. 


beer TRCIAL AND | G EN 1D R. AL 
ASSURANCE, ANNUITY. FAMILY 
E Npow ME NT. AND LOAN ASSOCIATION, 
112, Cheaps de, Loudon. 
Capital, 5)0,000/. in Shares of 50/. each, 
Deposits, 2/. per Share, 
DIRECTORS, 
Henry George Ward, Esq. M.P. Chairman, 
John Aylwyn, Esq. Dulwich. 
William Bastow, E.q. 20, Surrey Place, Old Kent Rd. 
Henry Cornfoot, Esq. Old Palace, Richmond, 
Adam Daff, Esq. Morden Hill, Blackheath. 
Henry Hind Edwards, Esq. Park Village East, Regent's 
Park. 
Johv Gleuny Gordon. Esq. 31, Upper Gower Street. 
John Johuston, Esq 6. Great Winchester Street. 
Robert Meggy, Esq. 68, Great Tower Street. 
tichard Pope, Esq. 11, North Terrace, Camberwell. 











John Richards, Esq. 17, New Bridge Street, Black- 
friars, and Readiu 
Thomas Bush Saunders, Esq. 19 Lincoln's Inn Fields. 


_ Rates of Premium calculated on as low a scale as is 
onsistent with the salciy of the assured and the stability 
of the Company. 


Empowered by Special Act of 


| be lodged at the Head Office before 3st Dece 
| with the Society's Agent in time to enable him to forward 
| i: to the Head Office before that date. 


aati (WIDOWS' FUN D) | | 
LIFE ASSURANCE, 
Founded A.D. 18:5. 
CONSTITUTED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 
Capital accumulated and invested, upwards of 1,200,0007 
Aunual Revenue, nearly 2000002. ' 
Head Office— Edinburgh, 5, St. Andrew S$ juare. | 
Assurances effected previons to 3ist December will | 
have the advantage of a full year’s standing, and are | 
entitled to participate in the profits fur the curre nt year. 
Sut in order that this may be done, all proposals must 
mber, 





Joun Macxenzre, Manager. 
London Office, 7, Pall Mall. 
Nov. 1822. lIneu M'Kraw. Agent. 


SURANCE 








{ RITANNIA LIFE AS 
COMPANY, 1, Princes Street, Bank, Loadon. 
This Institution is empowered by a Special Act of Par- 
| liame fict. c. 9, and is so ec uted as to afford 
| the benefits of Life Assurance, int! fullest extent, to 











Policy Holders, nt to present 
modation than can be obta 
decided superiority of its y 
public prelere ence and support, have been proved incon: 
te stibly by its extraordivary and unprecedeuted success, 

extract 3 mm Tuereas Rates of Premium for anu As- 
surance of 100/. for Whole Term of Life: 

Annual Premium payable durin: 


3d Five 4th Five 












Ist Five 2d Five temain- 








| Age Years. Years. Years. Yeurs. der oflife. 
| £3.4.\4 8. 4.\& 8. 4d. & 8. d.'£ 8. d. 
20:1 14/1 &10:11011 11469,2 3 8 
36;%i EG4i/3R Are 2 74 i237 G 
40 1161 244214 6373:'4 3 4 
150,2167\/3 9 454 5 55 63/613 7 


Perer Morrison, Resident Director 


es MUTUAL LIFE ASSURAN 

SOCIETY, 37, Old Jewry, London. 
Established 1834. prrecrors. 

S. Adams Beck, Esq. Ww ili iam Chapman Harnett, 

James Burchell, Esq. | 

Johu Clayton, Esq. } 

Solomon Cohen, E 5q- | 

Johu Cole, Esq. he Ce pg Robinson 

Sir Charles Douglas, M.P. | S. W. Rowsell, Esq. 

R. Godson, Esq, M.A. F otliot Scott Stokes, Esq. 

Ja 








Joni = vw Hayne, Esq. 
Valentine Knight, Esq. 


QC. MP. mes Whiskin, Esq. 

Captain Sir A. P. Green, 

R.N. K.C.H. 

TRUSTEES. 
Richard Gro qe 
Philip Charles Mov re, Esq. 

—~Peter Hardy, Esq. F.RS 

ht its ot the Mutaal 


ha Diet 
e ou the dist of 





Samuel Arbouin, Esq. 
John Clarke, Esq. 
AcTUARY- 
The Fi: st Great Division of 
L.fe ! \ 








ave caused an esti 















effected at different ¢ he caleula 
tion beik uuded on uj to the Jlsi 
of eer il. 
AgeatAd- Sum il A int of 
{ mission. Assured. Premium. 1 
& , a ay A & ss. d 
IS 2.6. 1,000 17 OW 109 0 O 
| are Me ic FHS tice BES GE 
ae ae. Danie ES eer eme at i 
oO aces, OD cive, SER ces SO 8 
ae ieee 2,000 cece FRITS 4 evce 260106 
Aer 050 8211 8 -. dOL 14 0 
These lee take no credit fur any part of the prolits 





| 
A septenuial division of the profits either in the way ef | 


bonuses or in the reduction of pre ‘miums, two-thirds to 
the assured and one-third to the Bm. wictors. 

A system of Loan upon per-onal or other securities, pro- 
vided the party boirewing assures his life for double the 
amount he receives. 

Policies which shall have heen assigned six months cs 
t bond fide security not void by ceath from suicide, 
duelling, or the haucs of Justice. ” 

No entrance fee or other charge beyond the policy 
stamp. 

All matters in 


ispute. where no frand is suspeeted, to 
he referred to: 







‘ mouths after death, or earlier on 
a discou:t. 

A liber: = commission toall gee ‘s bringing busi Ness. 

Premiums payable yearly, ba 

Medical rv ferves paid i y the in 
ferred to them for tleir professional 6 

Interest at the rate of df. per Ceut allowed on the puid- 
u ‘Pf Capital. 

Applications fur the remaining Shares 

ye rpeciases, tol ¢ made ‘othe Secretar 

Board Days, M 
i o'clock, Parre 














agencies, and 


ays aud ‘Pau 


te La 





} Slt 


| deel: 


of the year 1842, 

The divisious of the Society will take place on the lst 
December in each year, and tr ge gh rey of o1 . 
year's standing will be entitled if iiicipa 
tionately in all the divisioas suc¢ the ¢ 
of its first year. 

Every person assured with the Society is entitled to 
atteud and vote at all the General Meet s, aud to in- 
vestigate for himself the accuracy of the Society's ac 
counts. By orderof the Board, Peter Harpy, Actuary. 


Tada KINGDOM LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, 














8, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, Loudon. 
DIVISION OF PROF ITs. AMONG THE ASSURED, 
HONORARY PRESIDENTS. 

| Earl Somers 


Lord Viscount Fa klaud 


Earl of Errol 
Earl of Courtown 





Earl Leven and Melville Lord E _ 

Earl of Norbury Lord Belh 

Earl of Siair Steuton. 
DIRECTORS. 





James Stuart, Esq. Chairman ; 
H. De Castro, Esq. Deputy-Chairman, 
Samuel Anderson, E-q. Charles Downes 
Hamilton Blair Avarue, Charles Graham, Esq. 
Esq. F. C nat! es Maitl and, Esc 
Edw. Boyd, Esq. Resident ! 
E. Leonox Boyd, Esq. 








= 





Assistant Resident F. H. Thomsou, Esq. | P yund Decoetion, of the same streny 
ry¥—Patrick Maciutyre, Esq. | 





SECRETAR 

This Company, estabiis! y Act of Parliament, 
affords the most perfect irity in an ample paid-up 
Capital, and in the great success which has atteuded 1 
ince its comme S41, the Com): 
ers Of one h 
nt p rannam 


ities Who had insured 













the ir Stuck, au 


» date of the Po 

















| in lew of the 


hoalew policies | 
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Popeson AND ABBOTT'S PALE 

A L E.—The above celebrated Beer, so strongly 
recommended by the Faculty, is to be procnred only 
from E. Asuort’s Brewery, Bow, Middlesex. The 
trade not beiug supplied. the Pale Ale cannot be genuine 
if procured elsewhere. — Citv Ollice, 98, Gracechureh St. 


OR EALLY WATERPROOF WINTER 
& CLOTUING.—More than fonr years extensive 
trial and a host of imiations of BERDOE’S VENTI- 
LATING WATERPOOF, and of his well known Frock 
kiutosh are snflicient proofs of 
ccess. pres-ut season, W. B. evntidently 
nspection of a large steck of new and most ap- 
> materi seaieh also, of first-rate garments, adapted 

t confining py “rspira 
any grok n oor quantity of rain 
: a ‘iatine defiance to all weathers, W. 
Bernor, Tailor, Waterproofer, Xc. 69, Cornhill, Fight 
doors from Bishopsgate Street.) 


a -ECHIS CHESSMEN, in Ivory, 
a Bone, ad We nor No. $, Le 





their 














leahall Street, 
Loudon.—The best and ¢ he: Apes whic rmay also be said 
of his Backgammon, Draft, and Chess-bcards, Cribbage- 
Cushioned Bevatelle-tables, Pope 
oxes, Desks, Pe books, Writing 
Dressing-cases, Tea-eaddies, Tablee 
w ie ld p! lated ware, Peukuives, Scissors, Hair, 
es, and Tooth-brushes ron inbs, Razors, Strops, &e. 
| Quality of all the articles first-rate, aud prices very 
} moderate. Mecut’s Razors, aud M sie Stropsand Paste, 
are renowne d throug shout the » world, aad all those who 
tind shaving a pai nful and unpleasint operation, should 
pay Mecura visit at 4, Leadeuhall Street. 
C: AUTION TO FAMILIE S. — Many 
| Shopkeepers of apparent respectability, but destie 
| tute alike of honour and of talent, are now attempting to 
| impose upon the public highiy pernicious compeands as 
| the real MACASSAR OIL for the Hair,and KALYDOR 
| for the Com iplexion; they substitute either a fictitic ous 
} name or the word ‘* Genuine”? for that of * Rowland’s 
| and recommend their trash under the lareof being cheap. 
To frustr: ate suc him position it isn ecrssary, on pure asi 
| eitherarticle, to sce that the word * Rowlind’s,”’ is on the 
| bad: ipper as follows -ROWLAND'S MACASSAR OIL, 
} ce 3s. Od. aud 7s.; or Family B ttles, (containing four 
| 
} 
| 


















| 





| Ser ) 10s. Gd.; aud double that size, 2ls. per be Atle; 
ROWLAND’'s KALY DOR ds. 6d. ant 8s, 6d. per bottle. 


H ARVEY’ FISH SAUCE— 
| , fot Y and SON, omic numerous 
from Families who are imposed upon by 
mitations of their HARVEY'S FISIESAUCE, 
Parchas: ‘ys to observe that each bottle of the 
article bears the name of ‘ WILLIAM 
| L ALE NB Y”’ ou the back, in addition to the front 
) label used so muy years, and sizned ‘‘ELIZABETH 
| LAZEN 'B YY. 
E. LAZENBY 
| CH WIES conti 
. } ) 





and SON’S ESSENCE OF AN- 
nes to be prepared with that peculiar 
t so justly admired as Sauce 
and is 
h Sauce 
ortman Square. 


‘E'S SMYRNA 








GIPONG E.—METCALI 












KJ SPON( guaranteed to the public in its pure aud 

tural state by its valuah! roperties of absorp- 
tion, vitality, and durability are preserved,  Arrange- 
nents | ‘en extensively ma 1 conjunction with 
several merchants, to iusure the direct delivery of the 
impo:tations into our hands; by this means seeuring it 





from any destructive process and deception that may be 
| he many intermediate hands it vow his to pass 
vefore reaching the consumer, and consequeatly 











a gr gin the price. The luxury of a 

> Sinyi e cau now be obtained, Caution 
ir e had ouly at Mercatre’s sole 
ishment, LOU 1 Oxfon | St.owposite HiuoverSquare, 





NEW PATTERN 
MADE ON THE MOST 


i Ge ALFE’S 
INO rooti-nresu 


SCIENTIFIC PRINCIPLE aud patronized by the most 
eminent of the Faculty Phis « 
roroughly 


lebrated bras h will 
| h, and 
mauner, 
ay made 
se in the mouth, 
u,thatcleansina 
nd is incapable of mijuring 
ed. Brush for cleaning 
t ile t. The much ap- 








ch t! into the divisio 
he t effectual an 
Metealfe’s Tooth Brushes are famou 
oa plan that the haiis never cor 

| Isseach. An improved Chor: 
} third partof the usual time, 
| the finest nap. A uewly-iuv 
velvet with quick and satisfac 
proved Flesh-brushes, as recommended by the Faculty, 
and Horse-hair Gloves and Bands. Peuet trat ny Hair- 
brushes, withthe durable unbleached Rassian bristles, 
which do not soften in washing or use like common hair, 
A new aud large importation of fine TurkeySponge; and 

| Combs of all descriptions. 

(| Brrasten COMPOUND CONCEN- 
DJ TRATED ger et or FLUID EXTRACT 
of SARSAPARILLA, is the original of the now vumerous 
rentrated here 2 oA fthe kind. Adessert spoonful 
of it, diluted with water, makes hali-a-piut of the Com- 
t h and composition as 
British Pharmac pe It is pre- 
VV, eruptious of 
so has been fonnd 
n, in secondary 

















co 





ee tt ordered by the 
scribed as an alterative in ser 
| the skin, and all cutaneous dis 
extremely useful in chronic 

” id after an impr 

is id in pint | i! 




























with Profi The less, are on the | and may o} of J. Saxaer, 150, Oxford StKeee | 
most mode cale \ need be paid tor p nrvorr and £0, Wateriou Piace e linbur wh; 
the first tive y the insurance is forliie. The | er, by order, through any ether res] » Den wrist. 
; amount of bou 1 since the commen The dbove medicine has beew prepared and sold by the 
H d4 to the dlst Dec. udver r aud his predecess in the saz ‘mises for 

dearly ty ears. An iu victuol in the same street 
Sum added | has within a short period, s eded to thi business of 

to Policy. | the late Mr. George Butler, (wh » first commenced as a 

+e Gyears 10 months..... £106 13 4 | cher mis st and dru t about seven years since,) aod, pre- 

wacene so 00 milar licine, modestly avu uuces in priut, 

6) 06 he said Geo Sutler's prepuation i the ** ori- 

20 00 isser 9 periority to an‘ imitation’® 

Every information will be affordi« d on application to ras ime. [tis quently necessary 
the Resideut Directors, Edw ard » yd, Esq. iad E. Lea- | tocautioa the sabl cayainst being i sed upon by such 
» Pall Mall, London. | astatemeut, and to repeat that the old establishmeut of 


nox Boyd Esq. 8, Waterioo Pla 
Frepertce Hare 
Street, attends at the Ollice daily, al 





yout half past Two 


o'Clook. ’P 


fuomerson E ek Surgeon, 48, Kervers | 


n Wi b any other 


Uutier’’ in this city, ‘has no coun 
4 x of St. 


f the same name. No. 4, Che 
1ul’s Churchyard. 





tde, Cor 
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Just Published, Price Is. 
aad pedy THEIR USES AND 
MANAGEMENT. 
23, Cornhill. 


T- BOOK 


Per. HAM RicHar son, 


DuNc Iv S POC KE FOR 










1843, Will be Palblished on the Ist Decemser, 
neatly bound, with tuck, Vrice 3s. 6d. For further par- 
-UNCI No. 72, for NovemBer 26. 


ticulars, see ‘ | 





Of 13 ston Street, Strand. 

On tha Ist December, will be Published. Price 5s. 
OETRY FOR THE _ MILLION, 
POEMS BY A MEMBER OF PARLIAMENT. 

Edited by Perer Paroatns. 
Dedicated, (without Permission,) ts Whigs, Tories, 
Rad cals, and Chartists. 
London : : Warrraxer and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 


| 2m. Price 5s. cloth, 
the Rev. WirtiiAM 
M.A. Assistant Master of 


Tn 1 vo! 
ER M ON S. By 
Girrorp CooKEsLi vy, 

Eton College. 

J. Harcuarp and Soy, 187, Piccadilly, (Opposite the 
Albany,) whose Catalogu’ of Receut Publications may 
be had on application. 

— by George Craik- 
10st Bvo. 
‘ aw MISE R’S "DAUGH TER 
By W. Harerson Arxswortn, Esq. 
Now Ready at all the Libraries. 
Connincuam and Mortimer, Publishers, 


Street, Tralalgar Square. 
N Y LAST TOUR AND 
WORK; or a Visit to the Baths 


and Rippoldsan. 


Second Editic ge wit u 20 Eus gras 
in 3 vols. 


Adelaide 
1 vol. 8vo. : 
FIRST 


it Wi'dbad 


Second Edition, This Da’, 


By Lady Vavasour. 
SunnrncHam and Mortimer, ’ublishers, 
Street, Trafalgar Squ are. 


NEW WORK BY APT AIN MEDWIN. 
Ne 3 vol hee st Svo, 

ADY SING LE ETON ; or the World 
As It Is. ty Tatas Me win, Esq. 


Author of ‘* Conversatious of Lord “Tec &e. 


Now Ready at all the Libraries. 
Cunsixneuim and Moxrimer, Publishers, Adelaide 
Street, Trafalgar Square. 





». 8vo. cloth lettered. 7s. 6d. 





This D Day | is Pa ished, 


























: , | in 1 vol. royal 8vo. 20s. 
N AOMI; or the LAST DAYS of i VIII. 
JERUSALEM. | SOMERVILLE on the CONNEXION of the PITY 
By Mrs J. B. Wess, } SICAL SCIENCES. Sixth Edition. Foo!scap $vo, 
Author of “ The Chi sor | lus. 6d. IX. 
‘* The Ti }| LYELLS ELE ME NTS of GEOLOGY; or a De- 
‘** Behold, your } te. ) 8 tription at > 1 of Rocks and Fussils, illus 
London: Harvey and Niven ww, Gracechurch Stree trat ing neges of the Earth and its In 
canara - labitants. See md rE dit 2 vols. 12mo. 18s. 
ENCYCLOPASDIA _ jong ey gem | % 
Just Published. Price 12. 1s. Ps of | LYELL S PRINCIPLES of GEOLOGY; or the Mo 
HE E NCYC L {) 1% DI. % ME TRO- } dern Changes oi » Earth anc nhabitants considered 
POLITANA, contiining, among other articles | s illustrative of bic ology. Sixth Edition, 3 vols. l2mo, 
A TREATISE on MIDES at a WAVES, illustrated | 248 XI. 
with Six eugravings By George Brope. Arry, Esq. | ABERCROMBIE’S INQUIRIES concerning the 
F.R.S. Astronomer Royal. ; INTELLECTUAL POWERS, and INVESTIGATION 
Published for the Prvprictors by B. Fetnowes, Ludgate | Of TRUTH. Tenth Edition. Po-t 8vo. 85, 67. | 
Street. . : a Joun Munraay, Albemaile Street. | 
Just Paub'ished. Price 2s. in cl | LORD BYRON’S WORKS, 
HE SIMPY RECK of the DRYADE; |... VARIOUS EDITIONS. ea 
in I. to a Sister TT HE LIFE, PROSE, AND| 
Containing a it of the Sufferings of the Pas- | POETICAL WORKS. 
senvers aud Crew, during four rd ws passed ina small | Lipxary Epiricn. 
boat ip aterrifiesea: with a sketch of the manners of the 17 vols foolscap Svo. Ci and arranged, with 
inhabitants of Port Das in Madagasear, where the | Notes by Scotr, Jerr , Wiison, Heser, Locwnart, 
party landed, and were obi tia three months, | Euiis, Campsen,, Minman, Me » &e. With Illus- 
J. Hatewano and Py uuc Witso yw, London; | trations, 5s, eac h Volume. | 
Marpues, Liverpool. | I 
—— — | THE POETICA L WORKS. 
CATLIN S NORTH AMERICAN IND IANS. | Poewer Eprrron. 
New and te aper Edition, in 2 large 8vo vols. re GOs. | 10 vols. 24mo. Arranged with all the Notes, and 
MA NNERS CUSTOMS, Vignette Iilustrations, 25s, 
IVE conprrion’or rue NonTH AMERICAN | THE “ree DITION. 
INDIANS; in a Series of Letters ani Notes, written 24) Snidiee selvia Volur bos Baa ond 
during Eight Years’ Travel among the Wildest Tribes of | pclae 8 N P sire si 4 6d. acai “1% a ees Oe ae 
Indians in North America. By Georor Catiin. | umbers, at IV. eA ORM 
With 400 Illustration m Orig.nal Paintings by the | ’ . y " naEee 
Author. Pusr GUE, Fleet Street. | rue Aad ETICA a WORK 
os tart aera RAVELLING Epition 
SKETC — OF | Royal 8vo. Arranged with all the Notes, a Portrait, 


‘CHINA AND THE CHINESE. 
Just 1 hed, in imperial folio, Price 4d. 4s. 
ke rc HES OF CHIN THE 

CHINESE. Th ry three large Drawings in 
Tiuted Lithogray from S v Auguste Boxart, 





and iucluding Land cenery, Temples, 
Interiors, and Dom r Drawings mad 
durivg a T Years Kesidence in that Empire; with 
Letterpress Descriptions. 


Tivr and Boovz, Fleet Street. 
HINCK S GREEK LEXICON, 10s. Cd. bound 


Now Ready, Se ao n, a vare i2mo. with consider 


GREE K-EN re i ISH SCHOOL 

LEXICON; containing all the Words that cecur 

in the Books used in most Sch: ols and Collegiate Courses. 
By the Rev. Taomas D. Hivcks, LL.D. M.R.LA 

Late Master of the Cc lassi al School in the Royal Belfast 
ution. 

ami Co. Ave 


oud | 





London : iiiinine Maria Lan 


Cummins, Dublin. 


OULSTON AND STONEMAN 
WILL te tg Il WITH THE MAGAZINES 
30th INSTANT- 


ON THE Al 
NOVELS, 


WAVERLEY 
Part XVI. 


ABBOTSFORD EDITION, 


WAVERLEY NOVELS, 4s. Edition, small Svo. Vol 
XXI. bowrds. 

WAVERLEY NOVELS, 4s. Edition, roval . Part 

XI. ; 

WAVERLEY NOVELS, PEOPLE'S EDITION 
Number 48, 

WAVERLEY NOVEI PEOPLE'S EDITION 
Part XII, Also of 

THE PEOPLE S EDITION 
WAVEKLEY, GUY MANNERING, ANTIQUARY 


ROB KOY, as Separate Novels. 


Adelaide | 








during the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries. Trans- 
lited by Saran Austin. Second Edition, 3 vols. Svo, 
J6s. LF 

WILKINSON'S MANNERS and CUSTOMS of the 


HE A RRAN -FISHERMAN’S 

DROWNED CHILD. By F. W. Burton, 
R.H.A. This Fine Work about to be Engraved for 
the ROYAL IRISH ART. UNION, 1833; may be viewed 
for a short time at Messrs. Graves and Co. No. 6, Pall 
Mall; where Tickets and every Information may be 
obtained, 


rie MEDICAL TIMES ALMANAC, 
Columus for 4d.); wiil be 
ntain in addition to 


Esq. 





(consisting of 72 4te. 
Published December !st. and will « 






all useful matter of the best Compiled Almanac, an ab- 
stract of the last Pharmacopia, a complete account of all 
the recent Microscopic ciscoveries iu Austomy and Uhy- 
siology; with matter of exireme interest to all classes of 
re “08 rs. Advertisements must be sent in immediately, 
on » (lat tte Lancet Office,) Essex Street. Strand. 

“O saber 10th, Third Ee dition, revise vo. 18s. 


[i MICAL M: ANIPU bi Ni , ION; 
being Tustruetions to Studeuts in Chemistry, on 

the Methods of performiug Experiments of Demoustra- 
tion aud Research with accuracy and success. 

By Micuarn Faranay. F.R.S. 

Joun Murray, Albe miarle Street. 

ANDARD WOR KS, 

AL LAM'S INTRODUCTION 


to the LITERARY HISTORY of EUROPE, 
during the Fifteeath, Sixteenth, and Seventeenth Cen- 


= 
YI 
r 





turies. 4 vols. 8vo. 15s. each. 
HMALLAM’S VIEW of the STATE of EUROPE, 
during the Middle 4 ges. Cheaper Edition, 


Eighth aud 
I. 


2M Is. Svo. 24s, 


HALLAM’S CONSTITU eee HISTORY OF 
ENGL AND. Fourth and Cheaper Edition. 2 vols 
8vo. 24s, {Vv 

LORD MAHON'S HISTORY of ENGLAND, from 


Death of Queen Anne to the Reign of George the 
md. Second E iition, 3 vols. 8vo. 36s. 


the 
Sec 
the POPES of ROME, 


ot 


RANKE’S HISTORY 


ANCIENT EGYPTIANS, de rived from Seulptures and 
Monuments still existing, compired with Ancieut Au- 
thors. With 660 pein 6 vols. 8vo. Gl, 6s. 

VI 


CAMPBELL'S BE \UTIES of the BRITISH POETS. 
With Biographical Notices. Second Edition. Complete 

























aud View of Newstead. Complete in lL vol. 15s 
v. 
rHE LIFE AND PROSE WORKS. 
TRAvELLING Epirton. 
Royal §vo. With Portraits of Lord Byaon, atsix differ- 
eut periods, and View of Newstead by Moonlight. 1 
vol. 0s VI. 


CHILDE HAROLD S PILGRIMAGE. 


Intusrratep Eprrion, 








Royal Svo. With a Portrait, and 60 beautiful Engrav- 
ings of Scenes and Places described in the Pe from 
Sketches made on the spot by eminent Artists. 

Vil 
LORD BYRON’S TALES 
SmanLL Eprrion, 
Containing 

THe Graour, | Beppo 

BripE or Arynos, Maze PPA, 

Tue Corset, | Tue Istan 

| PARtstNa, 
JURINTH, } Patsoner or Cur1.on. 
u 2 vols. with Engravings, 5s, ; or separately, 
6d. cach. 
VIII. 
LORD BYRON’S DRAMAS 
Smart Eprtron., 
Containing 

MANrreED j Sarpanapanus 

Manrino Fauiero, } Derormep TRansrorRMep 

Heaven anp Eartin } Cary, 

Tue Two Foscaxt, ER. 

Complete iu 2 vols. with Eug gs, 78.3 or separat 
rch. 





at 6d. and 


IX 
HAROL D: SPI 


count of the Formation of the Shells, 





CHILDE LGRIMAGI 
SmauyL Eprrion. 
npiete in l vol. Ys 6d ith a Portrait and Vignette 
Joun Murray, Alle le Stre sud can be obtained | 
of every Bo: kseller in Torn aud Coun ry. | 


TO SUBSCRIBERS.— 
DIC- 


OTICE 
M’CULLOCHS GEOGRAPHICAL 
TIONARY;: 

BRANDE’S DICTIONARY OF SCIENCE, &e.; 

JOHUNSON’S FAKMERS ENCYCLOPLEDIA; 
BLAINE S ENCYCLOPADIA of RURAL SPORTS. 
Subscribers to the above Works are requested to com- 
plete their sets, it being the intention of the Publishers 
not to continue the sale in Single Parts. 
_ Nov. 26 1842. I : , Brown, and Co. 


Published This I 


Jay - 10s. 64 eh ith, 
PoreL: AR 








“CONCHOLOGY; 





or, the Shell Cabinet arranged; beiug an Sutee- 
duc n to the Modern System of Conchology ; with a 
Sketch of the Natural History of the Avimals, an ae- 


aud a 
Descriptive List of the Families and Gener: 
By Aaves Catiow. 
Illustrated with 312 Wovd-cuts. 
Loxeman, Brown, Green, aud Lonemans. 


complete 








London: 


Published This Day, 
a : 


A 


8vo. with many Wood cuts and 
eleth. 
MOSE S ENGINEERING 
TREA T ISK ¢ on the ‘MECHANICAL 
PRINCIPLES of ENGINEERING and AR- 





CHITECTURE. 


by the Rev. Henry Moseiey, M.A. F.R.S. Professor of 
Natural Philosophy and Astronomy in icing s College, 
London. 

By the Same Author, feap. Svo. $s. cloth, 
ILLUSTRATIONS of PRACTICAL MECHANICS. 
London; Loxeman, Brown, Green, and Loxamans. 


Published This Day, royal 8vo, with 19 Plates, 12s. cloth, 
eeaacee: OR, YORK UNDER 
A THE ROMANS. 
By C. WeLineLoven. 
Introduction — Progress of the Roman Arms 
in Britain—Legions, Encampmeuts, and Stations of the 
Romans — Origin, Situation. and estent of Eburacam— 
—_ Dwellings, Tesselated Pavements, Baths—Tem- 
ples, Altars, Votive Tablets —Tom Coffins, Sepalchral 
Monum: nts—Fictile Articles, Bric Pottery — Miuor 
Articles of Private Use or Ornament—Coins—Roman 
Roads, &e. 
London : 
York: 


ROSE'S BIOGRAVHICAL Dit ‘TIONARY. 
Just Published, Prie : as. 67. Part XVI. aud Vol. 1V. 
rice 18s, of 
NEW GE NER AL BIOGRA- 
Pt. PHICAL ected and partly 


DICTIONARY, 
arranged by the late Rev E, B.D. 


ConTENTs: 











Lonoman, Brown, Green, and LoNGMANS. 
RK. Sunrer; anit H. SoTHEeRAN. 


. Hues oe Ros 











3. — ; J. G. F.and J. Rivington; ~ Hodgson ; 

i. uwford J. M. Richard-on; J. Bohn; J ge J. 

Dowding; G. and A. Greenland; F. C. We istley 3 3; James 

Sohn; Capes and Co.; G. W. Nickisson; J. and J. J. 
Deix shit n, - Cambridge 5 and JH. Puker, Oxford. 
REWSTER ON NATURAL MAGIC. 

Sdition, in L handsome Pocket Volume, embel- 
lished with 86 Cats, Price mud in cloth 


RAL M AGIC: 


Bart. 


i ETTERS ON NATU 
ud 


addressed to “ir Waiter Scott, 














By Sir Davip Brewsrer, K.H. LL.D. &e 
Fifth Edition, forming part of ‘* The Family Library.” 
London: Printe id for Tao g, Cheapside; «here 
may be had, a Com; logue of ‘‘ The 
Family Library,” N.B. Each 
Wor! sold separately. 
“Tn 12a 10. Price 7s. 6d. bound, the Fourth Edition, of 


XCERPTA ex VARIHS ROMANIS 
POETIS, in SCHOLIS RARIUS LEGUN. 


i 


rUn, 


qui 


Luecretio, Senec Martiale, 
Catullo, Lucane Tuvenale, 
Propertio V. Flacco, \usonio, 
Tibuilo, S. Italie Claudiauo, 
Persio, Statio, 


Notulis Iustrata. quas selegit Jouannes Rogers 
Prrman, A.M. 
Rivivoerons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo Place 


D AND 


HALLS TRIGONOMETRY, ALTER! 
ENLARGED. 
Just Published, price 7s. 6d. 
TREATISE ON PLANE AND 


A SPHE “#4 AL TRIGONOMETRY. By the Rev. 


» EADY, rofessor of Mathematies in King’s 
ege, Lon don, Th rd Edition, ¢ ed aud enlarged, 






r partof the early 
dethuitions of the 
adopted. 
given in 





“oe In the present Edition, th 
Chapters hes been re-written ; 
Sine and Cosine, as being ratios, 
Many problems and exampies are added to those 
the Second Edition. 

RB. Fecnowrs, 


THIRD EDITION OF WHATELY ON 
KINGDOM GF © sag ota 
Just Published. in 8 Ait 

VHE KING D( 

L DELINEATED, io Ts 
own account of his Person, a 
dom, and onthe Coust t 
Christian Church, as ay 

sy Riemar 
Archbishop of Dall 
Also, by the Same Author, 


ithe 


have been 





THE 





C WRIST 
2 our Lord's 
e of his King- 
» and Ministry of a 














1e¢ 


DANGERS 


ESSAYS ON SOME OF TO 
CHRISTIAN FAITH, w re hmay arise from : Teach- 
in or Con ~ of its Pro r 35 10s 


» Fenn OWES, Bit 





c: 


FOR WINTER PARTH AMUSING 











BOOK 

YOMICAL ADVENTURES OF 

J yarns ILDHUCK ; in T HWandred 
humorous desigus with explagalory iuseriptions. Cloth, 
Price “ 

2. ADVE NTURE® Of fHeE BEAU; 
illustrated ia 150 Scen 1, Gs. 

3. GEORGE CRUIKSHANK’S OMNIG ; 
80. vol. of Tales and humerous Pieces, ace ‘ 
very Numerous steel Plates and W leu a. cloth. 

4. rik COMIC A COMPLETE, 1835 
to 1342; with 06 large vu ind many tandred 
Wood-cats, tu 2 thick vo ‘ i at y 12s. cloth. 

Tinrand B pcg ° Street; and all Booksellers. 








HE LONDON UNIVERSITY | 


MAGAZINE, for DrcemBer Ist, No. 3, 2s. 62. 


Contents: Whewell'’s | h 








ilosophy of the Inductive 


Scieuces—Tennyson’s Poems— Foreign Books — Corfe 


Castle, a Bailid—The Orco, 
Rome— Dickens's American 
Review - 

Fisuer, Son, and Co Ne 





a Tale—L ays of Ancient 
Notes — Poetry — Political 


Oniversity Intelligence, 


ate Street, Loudon. 








With Numerous Ilustr: ations. by. Geonce Crurksionr, 


Ler ca. and © 


JROWQUILE 


The Drcemner Numper. Pr ice 2s. 6d. of 


ENTL ah A 


MISCELLANY. 


Will Contain: 


MR. LEDBURY'S ADVEN’ 


TURES AT HOME AND 


ABROAD 


By Aner 


t Smitu. 


With Four liln-trations by Leecn. 


Addison. 

Lines on Lord Vivian, by 
Miss Fx. 

The Last O' Rourke. 

Leaves of Lezendary Lore: 
Legend of Roland, by Dr. 
W. C. Taylor. 

The Injured Individual, by 
Curio. 

Life in Hanover, by Dad- 
ley Costello. 

The Philosophy of Sleep, 
Edited and Illustrated by 
Alfred Crowquill, 

Mask of Mischief, by the | 
Author of ‘* Wanted a 
Governess.”’ 


The Tiger Hunt, by H.R. | 


Harvest Home, byPanl Pin- 
dar with a Song set to 
Music. 

The Irish Mandarin, by J. 
ls. O Meara. 

Sir Archibald, a Winter's 
Tale, by Dalton, with an 
Iilustration by George 
Cruikshank, 

A Nizht iu the Adriatic, by 
Mis. Romer. 

Richard Savage, a Ro- 
Ve a Charles White- 
lead, 


The Keeper’s Grave, by 


Martingale. 
The Mouk’s Choice, by 
William Jones. &c. &e. 


Ricuarp Bentiey, New Burlington Street. 





INSWORTH 
Price 2s. 6d. the Dece 
WINDSOR 


'S MAGAZINE, 


MBER Nv MPER Will Contain 


CASTLE; 


Au Historical Romance. 
By W. Harrison Arnswortn, Esq. 


Book I. Chaps. VI 
Illustrations ou Steel, 
Aud Wood-cuts by W. 
The Ice King of Le Gour 
de Tazana. By Miss 


With 2 


Costello. 
An Old Man to his Ever- 
greens. By M. Y. W. 


A Venetian Komance. By 
Edward Kenealy. 

The Homeward and Out- 
ward Bound. By Miss 
Eliza Skelton. | 
THREE SONNETS. By 

The Pleasures and Advan- 
tages of Personal Ugli- 
ness. By L. blauchard. 

Dolce Far Niente. by 
John Oxenford. i 

The Personal Courage of 
Macbeth. By Charles 
Moutray. 





THE ELLIST( 


Comprising the Memoirs. &e. 





Comedian, with Original Le 


sonages of the Period, 





I. VII. and IX. 
by Groror CruiKsHAnx, 
ALFRED DELAMOTTE. 
An American Caucus. By 
Unele Sam. 


The Magdalen toher Home. | 


By Alice Wharncliffe. 
The Cholera in Ireland. 
Part II. By W. Francis 
Aiusworth. 
The Charter House. By 
John Barrow. 





Mr. Sergeaut Tatrourp. 
Coralie. 
Augusta Maynard. 
A R ol's Advice. B; Cc. 
« Brooks. 
ea un and 
Miss Pardoe. 
The Clo se of the Year 
By Camilla Toulmin. 
IN PAPERS, 


Love. By 





Edited by Groner Raymonn 


Chapters II 
CunntnoHam and Mort 
Street, Trafalgar Square. 





PERIODICALS FOR 
LACKWOOD’ 


[ and IV. 


MER, Publishers, Adelaide 


DECEMBER. 
S MAGAZINE 





THE SPECTATOR. 1151 


NEW WORK OF MESSRS. CHAMBERS 


On Saturday, the 3d of December, Messrs. Caampers will commence the publication ‘ofa Work entitled 


CHAMBERS'S 
CYCLOPADIA OF ENGLISH LITERATURE, 


Consisting of a 
OF SPECIMENS OF BRITISIT WRITERS, IN PROSE AND VERSE, 
HISTORICAL AND CRITICAL NARRATIVE. 

THE “CYCLOPADIA OF ENGLISH LITERATURE” is under the care of Mr. Ropert 
CuAMBERS, assisted by several gentlemen of suitable qualifications. It will be embellished with Wood- 
Engravings of the heads of tle principal Authors, and objects connected with their history. 

The Work will appear in Weekly Numbers, consisting of a single sheet in royal 8vo, double columns, 
uniform with the “INrorMATION FOR THE PEOPLE,” and costing THREEHALFPENCE, and in Monthly 
Parts at Sevenxpence. It will consist of not more than One Hundred Numbers, forming 'Two massive 
and handsome Volumes. 











SERIES CONNECTED BY AN 


Published by W. and R. CHAMBERS, Epinsuren; 





By the Hon. Julia 


of the late R. W. Ennisron, | 
tiers of Distinguished Per- 


Amen Corner, Paternoster Row, London; W. Curry junior and Co. Dublin; 
J 


W. S. Ore and Co. 
Messrs. CHAMBERS’S Publications. 


And by all Booksellers intrusted with the Sale of 


NEW AND INTERESTING WORKS 
PUBLISHED BY MR. BULL, 19, HOLLES STREET, 


LONDON. 





| LADY BULWER’S NEW WORK. 
|BIANCA CAPELLO; AN HISTORICAL TALE. 
| By the spe “ Cunevnnns - 

| 


2. HINTS AND DIRECTIONS FOR AUTHORS. . LONGBEARD. A Romance. 
New Edition. 1s. 6d. Esq. 3 vols, 31s. 6d. 
HUNDRED SONNETS from PETRARCH, 9. THE FEMALE FREEMASONS. 

10s. 6a. vols. 31s. 6d. 


By C. Mackay, 
3. ONE A Novel. 3 
Italian and English Life. &e. 








4. THE BOOK OF THOUGHT; with an Alpha- | 10, GLENULLYN, the SON of the ATTAINTED. 
vwetical Index. 10s. 64. 3 vols. 3ls. 6d. 
| * ae ee gelical | 1), ALICE RUSSEL; and other Tales. 10s. 6d. 
| 6 LIFE B. OF . NEQTE NANT. GENERAL HUGH | 12. GITTO AND FRANCESC4 ; and other Poems. 
| MACKAY. New Edition. 6s 10s. 62. 
| 97. T.K.HERVEY’S POETICAL SKETC H- BOOK. 13. OSCAR BAKER'S TRANSLATION OF FRI- 
| New Edition. 8s. 6d. THIOF'S SAGA. 8s. 6d. 
| Epwarp Butt, Publisher and Librarian, 19, Holles Street. 


To be had also of all Booksellers and Librarians in the Kingdom. 
On Wednesday Next, Price 6s. 
| YINHE NATURALIST’S L IBR. ARY ; 
\ Vol. 25. Illustrated by 32 Coloured Plates. 

INTRODUCTION TO MAMMALIA. 

By Lieut.-Col. Cuartes Haminton Smiti. 
Ses of the ‘* Natural History of Ping and Dogs.”’ 
| Hieurery, 32. Fleet Street, Loudon; H. Lizaks, 
| Be E best user and W. Curry junior, and Co. ae 


| This Day is Published, in 8vo. Price 16s. Vol. 3 of 
lees HISTORY OF THE BRITISH 
ao EMPIRE IN INDIA. 
By Epwarp Tuornton, Esq. 
London: Wn. = Attenand C >. 7, Leadenhall Street. 
ho have also Pablished, 

MAP OF THE ROUTES IN INDIA; with Tables 
of Distances between the Principal Town and Military 
Stations, (being a useful Companion whils! reading the 
Above or any other work on Ludia.) On 1 Sheet, 9s.; 

| or on cloth, in a Case, 12s. 
COOPER'S PILOT. SPY, PIONEERS, Monicans, | _Leadou: Wm. H. Auten and Co. 7, Leadenhall Street. 
LIGNEL LINCOLN, PRAIRIE, os RED ROVER, In 1 vol. 8vo. 500 paves, Price 10s. 6d. 
WATER WITCH, &e. complete at ls. eact > > 
DANA’S TWO YEARS BEFORE THE M AST, and A POPU LAR HISTORY OF 
CLEVELAND'S VOYAGES AND COMMERCIAL , , BRITISH INDIA. 
ENTERPRISES, comp | a By Dr. W. Cooke Taynor, LL.D. 
| SCOTT'S LAY of the LA MINS PREL, LADY of | . “* This is oue of the most compreheusive, useful, and 
| the LAKE, MARMION. &c. 6d. and &d. each interesting works that have lately been brought under 
I ER's C ANT ERBURY T ALES complete. « "0 ah Inds. our notice. It is full of information with reference to the 
i. Ale a COLUECTION of the MOST POPU L AR history of British India, China aud the fosular Posses- 
WORKS of the Day, trom Gd. to Is. 4d. each. sious of England in the Eastern seas, collected evidently 
| ae F f judgment, and 


HEAP EDITIONS of ST AND: ARD 


WORKS 





at ls. each 








No. CCCXXVI. Price 2s. €d. 

Contents: I. Imagiuary Conversation. By Walter 
Savage Landor, Southey, and Porson—IL. Verses written 
after a Visit to the Grave of Sir Walter Scott in 1842— 
ILI, Ricardo made Easy; or What is the Radical Differ- 
ence between Ricardo and Adam Smith? Part 3—IV. 
The Stranger in Loudon—V. 
Schiller. No. 4— VI. Sir Joshua Reynolds’s Discourses 
—VIL. Dickens's American Notes tor Geueral Circula- 
tion—VIIIT. Lays of Aucient Rome. 


Il. 
HE BOOK OF THE FARM. 
By Henry Srepuens. Part 1X. Price 4s. 
Coxtents: Rearing and Feeding Cattle on Tuarnips 
in Winter— Driving aud Slaughtering Cattle—Treatment 
of Farm Horses in Winter. 
With 2 Enugravings on Steel 


HE QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF 
AGRICULTUSE, and PRIZE ESSAYS and 
TRANSACTIONS of the HIGHLAND aud AC RI- 
CULTURAL SOCIETY ¢ SCOTL AND. No. ! 
Price 5s. 
gree E SssOR 
LECTURES oun AGRICULTURAL CHEMIs- 
TRY and GEOLOGY. Pr ce 6d. 


rIYHE STATIS’ T Ic AL ACCOUNT 
| Neer a 


bd LAND. No. XL. Price 6s. 
Chntetuiee Couclusion of ihe 


County of Kineardine 
and Part of the County of Forfar. 
Witiiam Brackwoop and Sons, 
Pall Mall, London. 


A TOUS CEUX QUI 
FRANCAIS,—LES MYSTERES DE PARIS, 
par EUGENE SUE. Sixpence le Volume. Tous les 
Ouvrages noureanx, sans exception, des meilleursauteurs, 
frangais, Chateaubriaut, Victor Hugo, La Martine, Bal- 
zac, Paul de Kock, ete.; sont reproduits en entier dans 
le Courrier de I Eurvpe, Buhains's French New spaper, 
qui existe auj urd’ hui depuis prés de trois ans 4 Londres 
ob il aobteuu le plus grand suceés. Le premier volume 
des Mystéres de Paris, eet ouvrage qui faint tant de bruit 
en France, en ce moment ont para dans les Nos. des 
Mercredi et Samedi, 16 et 19 Novembre courant. Le 
Second Volume sera complet dans les Nos. des Mereredi 
23 et Samedi x6. Le Cvurrier de L’ Europe, contient en 
outre dans soa numéro du Samedi, tous les prince ipaux 
articles, politiques, Jittéraires, et judiciaires qui cnt ete 
publiés cn Fiance daus le cours de ‘asemaine. S'adresser 
au Publisher, M. E. Sawyer, Courier de L Europe 
Office, 10, Wellington Street, Strand, et chez tous les 
ewsmen et Booksellers, des trois rc jaumes. (Prix 6d, 
le numéro contenant la matiére d'un volume.) 





, aud Wood-cuts. 


~ XXIV. 


Edinburgh ; and 22, 


SAVENT LE 





The Poems and Ballads of | 


| 
JOUNSTON’S| 


Catalogues Gratis. A liberal allowance to the Trade, 
Merchants, Captains, &e. 
| N. Bruce, Novel Newspaper Office, Peterborough 
| Cutt, Fleet Street t, 1.01 idou. Sold by aul Booksellers. 





THE FOLLOWING PERIODICAL WORKS, 
r Decemper 1842, will be 


PURLISHED BY CHARLES KNIGHT AND CO, 
4 + PICJORIAL EDITION OF 


SHAKSPERE, Part L. (¢ rH nivg Tax Hisrory 
oF Oprnton.) Suprr-royal 8vo. Pr 6d. 

THE PICTORIAL HISTORY OF E NGL AND duri ng 
the Reign of George the Third, the Second Half of Part 
XXIII. Super-royal 8vo. Price Js. 

LONDON, Part XXI. Price Ls. Gd. 
| in Weekly Numbers, Price 4d. 

THE PENNY MAGAZINE, 
Series.) Price 6d. 

PENNY CYCLOPADIA., Part CXVIIT. Price 1s. 6d. 

KNIGHT'S STORE OF KNOWLEDGE. — The 
Nationa Dest and FunpIne SystTEM, small lXmo. Price 
| 4d. or in cloth, 8d. 


Published also 


Part XXIII. (New 


GUIDE TO TRADE. = Conrecrioner. With 
numerous Recipes Rigs ls. 
Just Published " 
THE PENNY CYC LOPZDIA, Vol. XXIV., in- 


eluding from Tai-wan to Tit Lark. In cloth boards, 


Price e 7s. 6d 


rations. Demy 8vo. 10s. 





Explanatory Notices and [i 
WILLIAM SHAKSPE RE: a Biogr: raphy. sy Cuas. 
Kwieut. Book [. in cloth boards, Price lis. 

And on Thursday, the 24th November, were Published, 
ALMANACS AND COMPANION FOR 1543. 
Under the Supe rintendence ¢ 
of Usefu I Knowledge. 

THE BRITISH ALMANAC; extending to 96 pages, 

a body of information suited to the 
Merchaut, and the 








and embracing 

















KNIGHT'S LIBRARY EDITION OF STIAK- | 
| SPERE, Vol. VI.—Containing King Henry VI. Parts I. 
} and ILI.; and King Rich ard IIL. With Critieal aud 


of the Society for the Diffusion | 


Tradesman, ihe Manulacturer, the 
Professional and Upper Classes. Sewed, Price Is. 
THE PENNY SHEET ALMANAC. 
THE COMPANION TO THE ALMANAC; cr Year 
Bo k of G neral Informatio Bs ‘ing Volume Sixteen 
| of the Ser Sewed, Price 
| With its tRITISH AL MANA Bound in cloth, 
{ Price 4s. 
% The “ Cor nion for 1813"? will contain, among its 
aried Artic the Old and New Tariffs; full Abstracts | 
of the Pro; Bankruptey, and other Acts of 
general it ter recounts of the principal Architec 
tural Works = undertaken during 1384 
THE UNION SHEE ' ALMANAC. Price Is. 6d. 
22, Ludgate Street, Ad November i842. 


by a most indefatigable man, whose taste, 
ability are equal to his industry. It has been his aim, 
he observes, in the preface to the work, ‘ to give asimple 
narrative of facts, derived fiom the best authorities,’ and 
we give him the credit of having condensed into a porta- 
ble volume the substance of a library. The curious iu 
matters of Eastern hist ry, as well as all those persons 
who take au interest in the Eastere possessions of Great 
sritain, and the curious contest now being carried on with 
the Chinese, will do well to obtain Dr. Taylor's excel- 
lent work ; in which not a single fact of importance, with 
regard to early history, government. policy, or manners, 
appears to be omitted.”’— Bell s Messenger. 
London: J. Mannen and Co. 8, Leadenhall street; 

Dublin: J. Cummixe; Edinba. gh: Ortver aud Boyp. 





‘13, Great Maithorousts Street, Nov. 26. 
MR. COLBURN HAS JUST PUBLISHED THE 
FOLLOWING INTERESTING NEW WORKS. 


N “EMOIRS OF THE LITERARY 
dh LADIES OF ENGLAND. 
By Mrs. E.woop. 
2 vols. small 8vo. with Portraits. 21s. bound. 
Il, 
QUEENS OF FRANCE. By 
smal] 8vo. with Portraits. 


MEMOIRS OF THE 
Mrs. Forses Busn. 2 vole. 
2is. bound. Il. 

THE FIFTH VOLUME OF THE DIARY AND 
LETTERS OF MADAME DARBLAY. Embellished 
with a Portrait of General PY Arblay. 


RUSSIA AND THE RUSSIANS IN 1842. The 
Second and Conc!uding Volume, with Ilastrations. 21s. 
bound. POPULAR NEW NOVELS, 

Now Reapy at ALL THE LiBpRaRiEs. 


or Sheer Industry. By Joun 


PHINEAS QUIDDY; 
Paul Pry,’ * Lithe Pedling- 


Poo LE, 9 i Author of 


ton, 3 vols. 





Il. 
CLUB. By M. H. BARKER, 
Tough Yarns,’ &c. 


mer 5 
3 vols. 


THE 
** Old Sailor.’ 


NAVAL 
’) Author of «* 


DEVOTION; OR, THE HISTORY OF 
RANDOLPH. By the Authores 


SELF- 
KATHERINE 





«The Ouly Daughter.’’ Edited by the Author of ‘* The 
Subaltern.’’ 3 vols. 

‘A more beautilul tale of domestic life {has uot ay 
peared for many a loug day "’— Post. 


Ina Few Days 
Hewretr, M.A. late of 
hor of ** Peter Priggins,’ 


COLLEGE 
Worcester College, 


LIFE. By J. 
Oxford, Aut 


The Parish Clerk,’ &ce. 3 vols. 
Henxxy Coisurn, Publisher, 13, Great Marborough 
Street 
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1152 THE SPECTATOR. 





THE NATIONAL ART-UNION. 


TO EXTEND THE INFLUENCE OF BRITISH ART; BY CIRCULATING FINE EXAMPLES OF THE BRITISH SCHOOL OF PAINTING 
AND ENGRAVING. 








Various circumstances have combined to suggest the establishment of an ArtT-UN1ion upon a more extended and comprehensive scale than that of the “ So- 
CIETIES ” at present in existence; with a view to associate, for one common purpose, persons of similar habits and tastes, however removed by distance; to 
increase the means of justly appreciating the Fine Arts, and participating in their beneficial influences; and, by circulating Works of unquestionable excellence, 
to give a right bias and a wise direction to that taste for the beautiful and instructive in Art, which is becoming, not gradually, but rapidly, universal in Great 
Britain. 

The Societies which, within the last few years, have been called into existence in this country, originated, as our readers are aware, with the patrons of Art 
in Germany. ‘The idea was borrowed first in Scotland; it was introduced thence into London; the spirit spread its influence to Ireland and the English pro- 
vinces; and several such Institutions are now in operation—all stimulated by one great and honourable motive, but cach having some peculiar characteristics, and 
all acting upon grounds independent one of another. 

The vast advantages that arise to a community from a proper cultivation of the Arts, and the salutary enjoyments produced hy them, are too obvious, and 
too generally admitted, to require comment. The astonishing increase of Institutions for their promotion, and of Societies for their encouragement, in this 
country, has only kept pace with the public sentiment. The spirit of the age, rejecting the less refined pleasures of former times, requires those that are des 
rived from the cultivation of Science, Literature, and THE ArTs,—because it has been taught to appreciate their value. The aristocracy, of rank or commerce, 
are deriving their “ home enjoyments ” from the mind and hand of the Painter; while the taste, and it may be said the judgment, formerly confined to the 
higher, have spread to the middle classes of society, by whom the inferior productions of the graver are now almost invariably rejected. Fortunately, Science 
has been summoned to the aid of the Arts; the invention of the ELecrrotyre will, by multiplying to any extent the productions of the burin, enable the 
producer of a fine Print to supply it at the cost, formerly, of the commonest engravings; such Electrotyped copies being, in all respects, as excellent as the 
originals, of which they are fuc-similes; a result that rests upon indubitable authority, and is “established by the proof that it has been found impossible, by 
most competent judges, to distinguish the one from the other.” 

The Manacers of the “ Nationa Art-Unron,” avail themselves of this power to answer the increased demand for ArT of unguestionable excellence ; 
and submit their PLan with confidence to the Public. 

In its leading provisions it resembles THE SocreT1ES now in operation, and with which the Public are already familiar; first, in supplying an impression of 
a costly Engraving for each Guinea subscribed; and next, in distributing a collection of Works of Art, the productions of British Artists, as prizes—the 
prizes to be appropriated in the usual manner of drawing. 

In the “ Narionat Art-Union,” however, there will be some peculiar features, upon the importance of which, as scrious an valuable improvements, its 
projectors calculate for success. 

These they have now to explain— 

With reference to the PRINTS to be distributed—One for each Guinea subscribed: 


Ist, The Print will be DeELIvERED to the Subscriber at the time his Subscription is paid ; thus removing the principal objection to existing Art-Unions, which 
have delayed the issue of one Print until long after another Print has been due; causing no inconsiderable disappointment and vexation by continual post- 

onements. 
. 2d, As at least THREE or FouR Engravings will be submitted to the Subscribers, from which a choice may be made for each Guinea subscribed, and as these 
Engravings will be varied as to subject and size, the Subscriber will be enabled to select a Print that may be suitable to his taste ; and will not be compelled, as 
in previously existing Societies, to accept a Print, the character of which may not be agreeable to him, or which may not possess sufiicient merit as a work of 
art. In short, he will ascertain the true worth of the Engraving before he is called upon to become a Subscriber. 

3d, The Prints to be issued by the Nationan ArtsUnion will be greatly superior to any that have been hitherto published by a Society. They will be all 
Line-Engravings ; engraved in every instance by the most eminent of British Engravers, from the choicest works of the most famous of our British Painters; 
and the expenditure in their production will be at least thrice the amount that has been paid by any existing Institution. 


With reference to the PRIZES for subsequent Distribution among the Subscribers: 

Ist, The sum to he expended inthe purchase of Prizes—Paintings, Drawings, and Proof Impressions of fine Prints—shall amount to the ruLt HALF of the 
total sum subscribed, exclusive of the Engravings distributed at the time of subscribing; the number of Subscriptions being limited to 25,000; when the whole 
of the works of Art exhibited will be transferred as Prizes to the Subscribers. 

{No Painting or Drawing will be selected as a Prize of less value than Twenty-five Guineas; but the smaller Prizes will consist of the finest Proofs of rare 
and costly Prints, which cannot but be considered more desirable acquisitions than inferior Pictures of small price. J 

2d, The plan of drawing the Prizes will be precisely that adopted by the London Art-Union : to take place immediately after the completion of the Subscrip- 
tion- List; but under no circumstances will it be delayed later than the 30th June 1844. 

8d, The Paintings and Drawings shall be procured directly from the Ariists—native Artists only ; aad, as far as may be practicable, at once from the easel, so 
as to secure the latest production of the Painter, and to obtain novelty in an Exhibition. The Managers, however, reserve the right of making additions from 
private sources, when very desirable works may be offered them, or in case difficulties shall arise in procuring a sufficient number of really good works. 

{ Promises of zealous support and cordia! cobperation have already been received from the Artists generally.] 

4th, The Pictures so collected, for subsequent distribution as Prizcs, will be publicly exhibited, first in London, and afterwards in nearly all the leading towns 
of the Kingdom; thus extending the fame of the Artist, and improving the public taste by the most certain and most effectual mode. 

{ While the Subscribers will at once receive a beautiful and valuable Print, they will also at once be enabled to test the beauty and value of the Pictures, 
of which they will subsequently become the possessors. The Paintings so brought together will be collected from the studies of the Painters by 
gentlemen of taste and judgment, with regard only to their intrinsic merit ; inasmuch, as upon their intrinsic merit and the exclusion of mediocre per- 
formances must largely depend the success of the Lustitution. ] 

The advantages thus offered to the Public will be sufficiently obvious. While the Prints that will be issued may challenge competition with any that have 
ever appeared in this country, either from public or private sources, and will be procured at a cost commensurate with the importance of the undertaking, the 
objections that have been urged against Art-Union Societies will be in a great degree removed. ‘These objections are twofold: first, with reference to the 
choice of Pictures by “a Committee ;” and next as regards the arrangement by which a Prizeholder selects fur himself. In the one case, it has been asserted 
that partialities and personal regards have, at times, produced a bias injurious to the Arts generally; and have encouraged some Artists to enhance the prices 
of Pictures beyond their value, under the assurance of sales; and, in the other case, it is contended that the Arts are prejudiced by allowing incompetent 
judges to make choice of unworthy Pictures. Both these difficulties will be overcome; inasmuch as the Managers of the “ NaTIONAL Arv-Unron ” will be 
compelled to choose only such Works as are of acknowledged excellence ; such only as are calculated to improve the general taste; and such only as will be 
really worth the value placed upon them. Upon the just and effectual working out of this portion of their Plan, they ground their expectations of success. 

The period for drawing the Prizes will be duly announced. It will take place in London, and Subscribers will be invited to attend. The proceedings will 
be conducted under the superintendence of at least Twenve of the authorized Town and Country Agents, who will represent the interests of the Subscribers. 








PRINTS FOR DELIVERY TO SUBSCRIBERS OF THE YEAR 1843. 


I. ANCIENT ITALY, 


PAINTED BY J. M. W. TURNER, R.A.}; ENGRAVED BY J, T. WILLMORE, 


UH. MODERN ITALY. 


VAINTED BY J. M. W. TURNER, R.A.3; ENGRAVED BY WILLIAM MILLER. 








HI. and 1V. (The Pair to each Subscriber of One Guinea.) 


THE LATTICE. THE MASK. 
PAINTED BY E. LANDSEER, R.A.; ENGRAVED BY J. H. ROBINSON. 


THE TWO FIRST NAMED are now on the eve of finish, by the two eminent Line Engravers, Messrs. WintMore and Minter. The Size of each is 2 feet 
4 inches by 1 foot 9 inches. ‘The interest and beauty of the subjects have been universally acknowledged; and as Engravings tlicy will be classed among 
the most successful efforts of modern times. Tite Pair, after Lanpsren’s exquisite Pictures, engraved by J. H. Roprnson, are partially known; but the 
extreme delicacy and cost of the Engraving demanded a proportionate charge, which excluded them from the hands of all but a very few. ‘The application of 
the Electrotype has jusiified their introduction into this Plan. 

The EXHIBITION IN LONDON will take place at the Gallery of the New Society of Painters in Water-Colours, Pall Mall, early in January, when the 
PRINTS WILL BE READY FOR DISTRIBUTION TO THE SUBSCRIBERS. 

That this Plan originates in private enterprise cannot be treated as an objection; inasmuch as IN THIS COUNTRY SUCH IS THE ORIGIN OF NEARLY EVERY 
GREAT AND PROSPEROUS NATIONAL UNDERTAKING—Which can benciit its projectors only by really benefiting the Public. 

RICHARD LLOYD, ? og. crotarios 
Orrick, 26, Sono Square, Lonpvon. J. L. GRUNDY, y° ecretaries. 
The following London Agents have been appointed to reeeive Subscribers Names, and will have on View Specimens of the Above Engravings. 
sssrs. ACK ERVANN and Co. Strand. Mr. SAMUEL HOLLYER, Chancery Lane. Mr. T. M‘LEAN, Haymarket. 
ssrs. A. H. BAILY aud Co. 85, Cornhill. Mr. ROBERT JENNINGS, 62, Cheapside. And 
Messrs. S. and J. FULLER, Rathbone Place. | ‘iv. F. G. MOON, 20, Threadneediv Street. | Mr. WATSON, Vere Street, Cavendish Square. 
Country Agents are being appointed, and will be duly announced. 








Loudon : Piisted by Joszra Crayton, of No. 7, Windsor Court, Strand; and Published by him at No. 9, Wellington Street, Strand, Sarurpay, 26th Novewser 1842, 
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